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THERE are undoubtedly in the ministry today a good many 
men who, while they thoroughly believe in Christ and Christian- 
ity, and accept the Bible as in a very true sense the 
PERPLEXITY CON- \Vord of God, are nevertheless in a certain degree 
e10ie or of perplexity concerning the precise content and 
THEOLOGY basis of the theology which they are to preach. As 
respects the causes of this perplexity it is sufficient 
for our present purpose simply to name two. In the first place, 
systematic theologians of today are speaking with a less confi- 
dent tone than was used by them and their predecessors a decade 
or two ago. Not only have changes taken place in the details 
of instruction, but there is a notable tendency to reéxamine the 
whole question of the sources of theology and the criteria for 
determining the value of their testimony. Inthe second place, 
biblical science inclines more and more to recognize the pro- 
gressive character of biblical revelation. But this recognition 
carries with it the necessity that the contribution of the Bible 
to theology shall be received not direct from exegesis, but from 
a broad and discerning biblical theology, which having studied 
the history of revelation is able to interpret each part, and to 
state its final testimony, in the light of this history of the whole. 
With an old theology forsaken in part by its own teachers, and 
with an interrogation set against the former method of con- 


structing theology, the question has inevitably been raised in 
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some minds, How am I to determine what my message today is 
to be? 


The question thus raised by the progress of investigation 
and thought is not one to be answered in a word. Nor do we 
ropose to undertake here a full and adequate 

re erica answer. We venture only a few suggestions. 
THEOLOGY Let it be recognized at the outset that the 
demand for a working theology is a legitimate and 
an imperative one. The preacher must have convictions, and 
he must have substantial reasons for holding them. These con- 
victions need not necessarily constitute a complete and coér- 
dinated system. But a theology, in the sense of a body of con- 
victions concerning God and man and the way of salvation, the 

preacher must have. Else he has no message. 


But what must be the character of the preacher’s working 
theology? If we mistake not, its essential characteristics are 
three in number. First, it must be the nearest 
congener! approach to truth on the matters with which it 
oF A WORKING 
THEOLOGY deals which the preacher himself is able to attain. 
To make the conscious attainment of absolute 
truth on all those themes which enter even into an ordinary 
preacher’s working theology —this would be to seal the mouths 
of all preachers. Such attainment is too high for mortal man. 
But truth must be his ideal, and with nothing less than the 
nearest possible approach to truth can he be content. To rest 
satisfied with anything else is not only to be unfaithful to the 
truth; it is, in fact, to be untruthful, since it involves affirming 
that which the preacher does not himself sincerely and heartily 
believe. To preach that of which one has no well-defined con- 
viction, to substitute an enforced or a hasty and unthinking 
( acceptance of doctrines put forth by others for a whole- 
hearted allegiance to truth and a sincere effort to attain the 
clearest and truest possible view of truth, cannot fail to produce 
degeneration in the moral life of the preacher himself and in 
the end to destroy his influence for good over his hearers. 
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In the second place, the preacher’s theology must be such as 
contributes to his own spiritual development. All truth is 
morally healthful if received in the love of it, but not all truth 
is equally conducive to spiritual development. The preacher’s 
theology ought to make prominent and emphatic those truths 
which have the most direct bearing and the most healthful 
influence on the spiritual life; and if it does it will tend to the 
elevation of his own religious life. 

In the third place, the preacher’s theology ought to be such 
that it can be preached, and being preached can win acceptance 
and bring men to God. This is not to say that it must conform 
to the spirit of the time, or please itching ears, but that it must 
be such that it will appeal to that which is deepest in man, com- 
mand assent in sincere minds, and shed light upon the path that 
leads men to God. However ancient it may be, if it cannot do 
these things, it is not a usable theology. Either the error in it 
prevents its securing the assent of the human mind, or its pro- 
portion and emphasis so distort the truth as to rob it of its 
power, or there is such fault of statement that it fails to be 
understood; in any case it fails of its purpose and needs 
revision. 


How can a usable and effective theology be obtained? 
What light has the Bible itself to throw upon this problem? 
Consider the example of the Old Testament proph- 

rue ets. None of them presents a well-rounded and 


PROPHETIC 


PREACHING harmonious system of doctrine. In the case of 


some of them, where sufficient records of their 
preaching remain, there can be traced a growth in their appre- 
hension of truth, crises in their experience, in which new views 
appear presenting startling variations from those which they 
have formerly held. Two things are essential with them: first, 
firm confidence in Jehovah, in his righteousness, in his eternal 
purpose of good; and, second, the interpretation of their own 
times, the divine purpose in the events of their own day, given 
in the light of their trust in Jehovah. In some cases it is clear 
that their own experience supplies them with principles by 
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which to interpret the divine healing. It was Hosea’s enduring 
love that revealed to him the everlasting mercy and yearning 
affection of Jehovah for his people. These prophets were not 
seeking a consistent doctrinal system. Positive theological 
propositions are few in their writings, but they preached what 
they saw, what they felt, what God made known to them 
through their own lives and through the history of their nation. 
Thus faithful in that which was near them, they were given to 
see larger and more distant truths, not visible to those whose 
devotion to their Lord was feeble and inconstant. 


Consider, again, the example of the early preachers of Chris- 
tianity. None of them, with the possible exception of the 
apostle Paul, gives evidence of possessing anything 
like a system of theological truth. They held cer- 
tain strong convictions based on their own experi- 
ence and reflection. Some of them, such as the 
Twelve, had come into personal contact with Jesus, had received 
the impress of his mighty personality, were witnesses of his res- 
urrection. The convictions respecting God and Christ and the 
way of salvation to which these experiences gave birth, these 
they preached fearlessly and effectively. Others accepted the 
testimony of these respecting the life and teachings and resur- 
rection of Jesus, added this to their own previous experience, 
and verified the result by new experience. Their preaching, as 
in the case of Stephen, bears the marks of the process by which 
it was produced. Even the theology of Paul, though he held, 
or came to hold, a fuller system of truth than perhaps any other 
Christian man of his day, owes its distinctive features to the 
specific character of his experience. It is scarcely conceivable 
that it should have been the product of reflection, however pro- 
found, working simply upon the basis of the Old Testament 
Scriptures and the life and teaching of Jesus viewed objectively, 
out of relation to his own experience. The types of thinking 
which appear among the earliest preachers of the gospel owe 
their specific and differentiating characteristics to the diversity 
of experience out of which they sprang. 


THE 
APOSTOLIC 
PREACHING 
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Shall we appeal to the example of Jesus also? To what 
extent his preaching was rooted in his own experience, or how 
far, in view of the vast difference between his 

eal experience and ours, we are justified in following 
oF JESUS his example in this respect, we need not discuss. 
In one respect, at least, his conduct may be taken 

as a safe guide. If we study the gospels, especially the gospel 
of Mark, which of all our gospels probably comes nearest to 
giving us the events of Jesus’ life in their order, and so most 
nearly reflects his method of carrying forward his work asa 
preacher of the gospel, we see that Jesus did not begin his work 
by the announcement of certain propositions concerning him- 
self and his mission, which he made it his business to prove by 
argument, and the acceptance of which he demanded of men. 
He taught fundamental truths, and lived a life which incarnated 
those truths and bore the necessary testimony concerning him- 
self. When this life had made its impression on receptive 
minds, he called forth that impression into explicit confession ; 
and straightway began to teach them new lessons, in words, to 
be sure, but still more in deeds. His example is doubly 
instructive. The modern preacher can never learn too thor- 
oughly that the great power of his preaching is in the life by 
which he accompanies it. Nor can he learn too thoroughly that 
his most effective preaching consists not in argument designed 
to prove certain theological propositions concerning God or 
Christ, but in the true presentation of the God-revealing Christ 
himself. Jesus chose as his apostles men whose theology would 
have fallen short of the brief Apostles’ Creed, to say nothing of 
the more elaborate confessions of faith. They had come into 
contact with the personality of Jesus, and their acceptance of 
him—not of propositions about him; few of these had yet been 
announced —was the evidence and the security of a new moral 
life on their part. The preacher who questions what to preach 
cannot err in bringing his own life into the closest possible con- 
tact with that of Jesus—that Jesus who is presented in the gos- 
pels, who became a living power in the lives of his followers 
in the first age, and isa living power in the lives of his followers 
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today. He cannot err in presenting Christ as he appears in the 
gospels, as he knows him in his own life, and as he sees his 
- power in the lives of men and in the history of the church. 
Such contact with Christ will yield him, if not a symmetrical 
system of theology, what is much better for his purpose, a body 
of convictions at once intelligently and firmly held, and preémi- 
nently adapted to be preached ; and such preaching will pro- 
duce in the lives of others the same effects which it yields in his. 


Those who, having been taught, or having wrought out for 
themselves, a body of divinity dealing with all the great prob- 
lems of theology and solving them, are satisfied 
with it, and content to go on preaching it, need no 
word of help. To those who, though they may not 
possess a symmetrical system of thought, the product of investi- 
gation and reflection, yet covet a few great truths which they 
can hold with all the firmness of profound conviction and preach 
with confidence and power, we venture to make these sugges- 
tions, not as solving their whole problem, but as indicating the 
direction of its solution. Draw abundantly for your preaching 
from the life of Jesus, his deeds and his teachings. Preach the 
things you believe, the great truths that have taken possession 
of your heart and mind, as in ancient times the prophets were 
mastered by the few great truths they saw. Increase your store 
of truth by cortact with the greatest moral masters of the ages, 
above all with Jesus Christ, and forge truth into conviction by 
personal experience and a study of the experience of the world. 


WHAT SHALL BE 
Our METHOD ? 
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ELEMENTS OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONE- 
MENT IN THE FACTS OF OUR LORD’S SUFFER- 
INGS. 


By PROFESSOR JAS. S. CANDLISH, D.D., 
Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland. 


One of the most prominent characteristics of the religious 
thought of the present day is the impatience of mere abstract 
theories or dogmas, and the demand that what are to be received 
as truths in theology be shown to be founded on actual, verifi- 
able facts, and to be the legitimate interpretation, or necessary 
presupposition, of such facts. In former times a doctrine might 
be accepted if it were only shown to be taught by ecclesiastical 
tradition or in Holy Scripture, even though it were of an entirely 
transcendental nature, unconnected with human history and 
experience ; but the modern mind looks upon all such proposi- 
tions as of little use, if not open to suspicion, and craves to be 
shown that theological doctrines are expressive of realities; so 
the doctrine of original sin is acceptable, when shown to be a 
case of the verified law of heredity; the necessity of the new 
birth seems reasonable in the light of biogenesis, and so on. On 
‘ the whole, this tendency is healthful and good; it is expressive 
of the desire for reality and the determination not to be satis- 
fied with empty forms and phrases. Yet it has its dangers, and 
may be pushed too far. For we are not entitled to assume that 
we are able to understand the reality that underlies all that God 
has made known to us, or that there may not be truths in his 
Word which it concerns us to know and believe, but which we 
cannot fully verify in facts. That even the most transcendent 
doctrines of revelation are the expression of realities, and not of 
mere notions, we may well believe, but possibly the realities 
may be beyond our ken; and we may have to accept the 


statements of the inspired apostles and prophets, though we 
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cannot show them to be verified by the facts within our knowl- 
edge. There is a tendency to reject or to ignore such state- 
ments which is practically to refuse to be disciples of the apos- 
tles; and in regard especially to the meaning and purpose of 
the death of our Lord inadequate views have been adopted by 
many because, in the laudable desire to make this great doc- 
trine a reality, they have not taken into account any declara- 
tions of Scripture which they could not see to be implied in the 
historical facts. I think this is a mistake, but at the same time 
I admit that we ought to be more cautious in the use we make, 
in systematizing, of those inspired statements which we cannot 
verify by facts; and therefore I propose to consider how far we 
can go in verifying the doctrine of the atonement by means of 
the facts of our Lord’s life and death. I assume the substantial 
truth of the gospel narratives, and look at them as giving the 
history of the events; and as to the doctrine, I am content to 
take it as expressed in the Westminster Catechism: ‘“ Christ 
executes the office of a priest in his once offering himself a sac- 
rifice to satisfy divine justice and reconcile us to God, and in 
his making continual intercession for us.” The former clause is 
that which concerns us here, and we ask: How much of this 
doctrine can be gathered from the history ? 

I, One essential element of the doctrine is, that Christ gave 
up his life by a perfectly free act of his own will. This is 
proved by the emphatic way in which he is recorded to have 
said, ‘‘The Son of Man came... . to give his life,”* “I lay 
down my life .... of myself .... I have power to lay it 
down,”* and by the apostles’ saying, ‘“He gave himself,” 
“He offered himself,” etc., his death is presented to us, not as 
a mere suffering which he patiently endured, and by which 
his work was brought to an end, but as an action which is 
part of his work, and indeed the crown and consummation of 
it. The passages just referred to are not to be limited to his 
suffering and death, but include his whole work and life on 
earth, though they have doubtless a special reference to his 
cross. 


*Matt. 20:28; Mark 10: 45. 2John 10:15, 17, 18. 
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Now that the death of Jesus had this peculiar character is 
shown by historical facts. Viewed as an event in history the 
causes that brought it about were the opposition of the Jewish 
priesthood to his teaching and claims, acting on the prejudices 
and passions of the people. Jesus would not withdraw his dec- 
laration that he is the Messiah, the Son of God, and he died as 
a martyr to that testimony. But when we consider the circum- 
stances preceding his trial and death we shall see that he 
might have escaped without being false to his testimony. 
His life had often been in danger before on similar accounts, 
but he had always previously avoided the danger. Some- 
times the impression of his words, or the favor of the com- 
mon people, had prevented his enemies from laying hands 
on him; sometimes he had withdrawn and hid himself. 
This was according to the principle he laid down for his 
disciples, not to court persecution, but ‘when they persecute 
you in one city flee to another.” Thus, even after Judas had 
resolved to betray him, Jesus took careful means to secure that 
the traitor should not know where he meant to keep the pass- 
over, and so not be able to interrupt the last supper.*. But from 
that time on it was different. Instead of retiring to some spot 
where he would be hidden, he went to the garden that Judas 
knew well, and when the traitor came with the band to take him 
he at once gave himself up.?_In the narration of this there are 
indications of the supernatural aid and power he might have 
used for his escape,3 but even without the consideration of these 
the historical circumstances show that Jesus could have avoided 
being taken, but that by his own free act he gave himself up to 
be condemned and suffer death. His whole purpose, in stead- 
fastly setting his face to go up to Jerusalem at that feast, shows 
the same thing. He had avoided Judea before, even at feast 
times, and he seems to have been safe in Galilee, and certainly 
he would have been safe in neighboring Gentile lands. He was _ 
not, therefore, exactly in the position of a martyr who cannot 
possibly escape death except by being unfaithful to truth; he 

*See especially Luke 22 : 7-16. 3Matt. 26:53; John 18 :6. 

2John 18: 2-11. 
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might have saved his life without any such denial; but he so 
acted as to give himself up to death. This it was that caused 
such dismay to his disciples that they all forsook him and fled. 
They were ready to fight for him had he permitted them, but 
his unresisting surrender to his enemies seems to have taken 
them by surprise. They had failed to understand or take in the 
many hints, or even plain statements, in which he had foretold 
his condemnation and death, and spoken of his own act in giv- 
ing his life, and therefore they were utterly perplexed and 
shaken in faith. 

II. A second element in the doctrine, that appears from 
properly historical evidence, is that Jesus gave up his life out of 
regard to God his Father, and obedience to his will. He did not 
give way to circumstances, of yield to the opposition and power 
of his enemies, nor yet did he submit to any mere abstract con- 
siderations of duty, but directly to the personal will of God. As 
this statement has reference to the views and purposes of Jesus, 
it can be proved only by his own recorded sayings, and not by 
any mere external events; but his expressions on the subject 
presented in the gospels are numerous, and clear enough to 
prove this, as truly as the intention of any person in history can 
be proved by his utterances. It was to his Father’s will, giving 
him the cup to drink from which he so shrank, that he gave up 
his own will.* He spoke of the commandment which he had 
received from his Father,? of his going to his death because he 
loved his Father and did as he gave him commandment.3 He 
indicates that this will of God was made known to him through the 
Scriptures, for when he declared that he could pray to the Father 
and he would give him twelve legions of angels he added, ‘but 
how then should the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it should 
be?”* He recognized God’s authority in the power by which he 
was put to death, for when Pilate said, “Knowest thou not that 
I have power to crucify thee and have power to release thee?” 
he replied, “Thou couldst have no power at all against me 
except it were given thee from above.’’’ By this he meant not 

* Matt. 26:42; Mark 14:36; Luke 22: 42. 3John 14:31. 

2John 10:18. 4 Matt. 26: 54. SJohn 19:10, II. 
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merely the general providence of God, but that as a magistrate 
Pilate’s authority was given by God, and Caiaphas had the 
greater guilt in using the divine institution of magistracy for his 
wicked purpose. 

The numerous and various utterances, all of them consistent, 
make out, as a matter of historical fact, that it was out of regard 
to the will of God, conveyed to him through his Word, that 
Jesus, by a free and spontaneous act, gave himself up to suffer 
and to die at the hands of the authority that bore the sword for 
God. He not only gave himself, but gave himself to God, in 
an act of religious obedience and submission. He offered him- 
self to God; and by reason of this his voluntary act of yielding 
himself to death has the character of a sacrifice, in the wide and 
general sense of that term, corban, a gift or act of homage, 
brought near to God in religious worship. In this respect his 
death is of a piece with his whole life, and is simply the con- 
summation and crown of it. For it is an historical fact that the 
whole career of Jesus was ruled by the principle of self-denying 
obedience to the will of God, and was the doing a work which 


he recognized that his Father had given him to do. That work 
consisted, indeed, in the deliverance of men from sin and suffer- 
ing; but it was felt and shown by Jesus to be no less truly for 
God than for men. It was a work on which God’s heart was 


set, the fulfilment of which not only manifested his glory, but 
caused him joy in the presence of the angels; and Jesus ever 
acted as fully conscious of this aspect of his work; he was 
jealous for the holiness of God’s house, the purity of his worship, 
the authority of his law, the manifestation of his love; his whole 
life was a service of God. This feature distinguishes his work 
from that of Confucius, Buddha, and Zoroaster, who labored, 
according to their light, for the teaching and elevation of their 
fellows; as on the other hand his living for the salvation of man 
distinguishes Jesus from Mahomet, who had a zeal for God but. 
little love to man. 

Now if his freely giving himself up to death was an integral 
part of his work, it also is shown as an historical fact to have a 
bearing towards God and to be an act of service rendered to him. 
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Herein lies a great part of the value of Jesus’ death. Its value 
lay in its moral character, not in the mere metaphysical great- 
ness of his person, or in the intensity of his sufferings, but in the 
meekness, the patience, the love and forgiveness, in which it 
was undergone; and preéminent among the moral qualities that 
make the cross of Christ precious are the love to God, resigna- 
tion to his will, devotion to his work, and faith in his Word 
in which our Saviour endured the cross. Because in perfect and 
infinite love he gave himself for us to God, his is an offering and 
a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savor. 

III. But it further appears from the facts of history that 
Jesusendured a mysterious suffering at the hand of God, which he 
felt to be the bitterest element in what he had to suffer. No 
otherwise can we account for the agony in the garden, the soul 
trouble in the temple,’ and the cry of desertion on the cross, 
without making Jesus to have shown less fortitude and courage 
than many of the martyrs, not only among his own followers, 
but others also. But it is equally evident from the history that 
this cannot be the explanation; it must have been that he suf- 
fered more intensely in spirit, or felt more keenly the bitterness 
of what came upon him than any other ever did. His was a 
soul keenly sensitive to moral pain, and the ingratitude of his 
people, the treachery of his betrayer, the cowardice of his disci- 
ples, the hypocrisy of his accusers,.the profane ribaldry of his 
mockers, wounded him more deeply than any bodily agony. 
But besides it is the fact that he felt the hand of God upon him. 
It was to his Father that he prayed that the cup might pass 
from him, and he calls it the cup which my Father has given 
me ;* he quotes the prophecy of Zechariah, ‘I will smite the 
shepherd,’’3 etc., and he cries, ‘‘ My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?”’* Ido not think that we are warranted in inferring from 
these several sayings any special infliction of suffering distinct 
from and additional to what we know he endured; but they do 
certainly show that he recognized God’s hand in them, not 
merely permitting them, but having positively appointed them. 

tJohn 12:27. 3 Matt. 26: 31. 

?John 18:11. 4Matt. 27:46; Mark 15: 34. 
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Jesus, too, did not rejoice in these tribulations, as his apostles 
did and exhorted their brethren to do. They recognized that 
tribulation worked in them patience and assurance of their 
Christian character and helped to make them partakers of God’s 
holiness ; but Jesus never acknowledged any sin that would have 
to be purged away by suffering; he declared indeed that he was 
to pass by suffering into his glory, but it was the glory of not 
abiding alone but bearing much fruit, and drawing all men to 
him out of the service and dominion of the prince of this world. 

To the question, Why did he suffer? the answer must 
undoubtedly be, not because of any sin of his own, but for the 
salvation of men. Since his suffering was felt by him as coming 
from the hand of God, there must have been something on the 
part of God that stood in the way of man’s salvation and could 
not otherwise be removed. Were it merely to show us an 
example of perfect holiness tried to the uttermost, of meekness 
and patience under the extremest suffering and wrong, or to win 
us from the love of sin by exposing it in all its loathsomeness, 
and by revealing the love of God suffering to the death from the 
sin of the world; this mysterious, yet truly real, element of 
divine appointment and infliction of the suffering would be 
unmeaning and out of place. To all merely subjective theories 
of atonement this element must prove a stumbling block that 
cannot be got over, and yet, according to all the narratives, it is 
an historical fact. 

It appears also from the history that Jesus felt very specially 
the shame of being treated as a criminal, and looked upon this 
as not a mere accident in his sufferings, but as a divine appoint- 
ment. His condemnation was unjust, but it was by the authori- 
ties invested by God with the right to punish wrong with death ; 
and it was ordained that the Servant of Jehovah should suffer 
so. At the last supper Jesus said: ‘This that is written must 
be fulfilled in me, And he was numbered with the transgressors.’’’ - 
When he was taken he said: ‘Are ye come out as against a 
robber?”’ ‘But this is your hour and the power of darkness,”’? as 
if to intimate that the power to employ such legal force was 

*Luke 22:37; Matt. 26:56. 2 Matt. 26:55; Mark 14:48; Luke 22: 52, 53. 
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granted them at that critical hour. More especially in his words 
to the women of Jerusalem who came to lament for him (Luke 
23:28-31) he puts his own suffering on a level with those that 
were to come as a judgment from God on the guilty people, and 
exclaims: “If they do these things in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry?’’ These words contain an allusion to 
Ezek. 20:47, where the divine judgment on Jerusalem is described 
as a fire consuming every green tree ‘“‘and every dry tree ;” and 
in the explanation that follows (21:3), that is said to be “the 
sword cutting off the righteous and the wicked.” Jesus is the 
righteous, the green tree; but he is suffering, at the hand of 
God, the judgment against the wicked. 

Jesus, as we saw before, freely gave up his life to God, and 
now we perceive also that it was to God as the righteous judge 
of all the earth, whose truth is revealed against all ungodliness. 
and unrighteousness of men. He the righteous one suffered 
what men had deserved as sinners, and what made the suffering 
especially bitter to him was, that it was the expression of God’s 
holy displeasure and righteous judgment against the sin of the 
race, with which he, by becoming man, had made himself one. 

Does not this bear out historically the view that Paul gives 
when he makes the essence of Christ’s redeeming us from the 
curse of the law to be his becoming a curse for us by hanging on 
a tree, and again says ‘‘God made him who knew no sin to be sin 
for us”? It does not, I think, warrant the phrase used in the 
Westminster Catechisms, though not in the Confession, ‘the 
wrath of God,” unless that is taken as simply equivalent to, and 
explained by, ‘‘the cursed death of the cross.” But in Scripture 
the wrath of God seems always to denote his actual feeling of 
holy indignation against real personal sin and ill-deserving, and 
not merely the infliction of punishment, as the phrase was under- 
stood by many to mean. In the latter sense we can see how it 
might be used of Christ’s suffering, since undoubtedly he has, 
according to the will and appointment of God, pain and sorrow 
in consequence of the sin of men. But if the wrath of God 
means, as I think it does, not merely the infliction of suffering, 
but the personal displeasure of the Holy One at moral evil, we 
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cannot conceive of Jesus the sinless one being the object of 
that. Nowhere, either, is it directly said in Scripture that he bore 
the wrath of God, and in this most mysterious and sacred sub- 
ject it is wisest and most reverent to keep as closely as possible 
to the words, as well as to the substance, of what is revealed. 
We must indeed not merely repeat Bible expressions by rote, but 
seek to apprehend their meaning, and neither extenuate nor exag- 
gerate it; but we do well to abstain here from inferential reason- 
ing, even such as may be legitimate enough on other subjects. 
In regard to the cry “Why hast thou forsaken me?” I think 
it must be taken as expressing a truth, and not merely a feeling 
wrung from our Saviour by agony, but having no reality corre- 
sponding toit. That Jesus, even for a moment in the darkest hour, 
had a false and unworthy idea of his Father, and gave open 
utterance to it, seems to me inconsistent with his whole char- 
acter and life and with his other utterances from the cross. The 
desertion of which he speaks must be something not merely 
fancied, but intensely real. Nor can it be explained as simply 
his abandonment to the power of his enemies. If that were so, 
we should expect the cry to be uttered before, not during, the 
darkness that came over all the land. It was before that, 
when Jesus was hanging on the cross, as an outcast from earth, 
reviled and mocked by the priests, the people, the soldiers, and 
even the crucified maletactor, and when heaven gave no sign of 
sympathy with him or of displeasure at his persecutors, it was 
then that naturally the sufferer would feel most as if forsaken by 
God. The mysterious darkness, shrouding his sufferings from 
view, and striking the bystanders with surprise and awe, would 
rather seem an interposition of God on his behalf; nature would 
appear to be sympathizing with the Crucified, or expressing 
horror at the deed. Yetit was out of that darkness that the 
mournful cry came. God was hiding his face from him; and the 
question ‘Why ?” was a protest that there was nothing in him 
to deserve or account for such dealing. Doubtless it was 
immediately answered by the assurance that his blood was 
shed for many for the remission of sins. We cannot explain 
or conceive how the holy and loving God can hide his face 
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from his holy and righteous servant; nor can we ever under- 
stand what soul-suffering that involved to the perfectly holy 
Son of God. Only we may believe that as he had become one 
of us, and felt the shame and curse of our sins come on him, 
he would not come to his God except as the head of a sinful 
race, responsible for all its sins; He who is of purer eyes than 
to behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity, could not look on 
him in whom he saw the sin of the world until, the sacrifice 
having been finished, he could look with double good pleasure 
on him, and on us in him. 

This is no doubt an explanation of our Lord’s words that 
goes beyond the actual historical fact, and is only hypothet- 
ical; but the fact itself proves that there was something mys- 
terious about his experiences on the cross, a suffering that 
must remain unknown and inconceivable to us, and that cannot 
be accounted for on any theory of mere martyrdom, or sympa- 
thy, or example. 

In this sort of hypothetical way it may be said that the facts 
of his history bear out the Confessional statement of the purpose 
of Christ’s sacrifice, ‘‘to satisfy divine justice and reconcile us to 
God,” but I would not claim that they strictly and properly 
prove it. But, indeed, as that statement meets the purpose in 
God’s and in Christ’s mind, it is hard to see how it could be 
proved by mere historical events, or otherwise than by declara- 
tion coming from Christ. Now in regard to the purpose of 
reconciling us to God, we have recorded statements by Jesus 
himself, that his blood was that of a covenant shed for many 
unto the remission of sins; that he came to save, and give his 
life a ransom for many; that he was to give his flesh for the life 
of the world; to give his life for his sheep, in order that they 
might have life. When we consider these sayings, and the fact 
that Jesus offered forgiveness of sins to those who believed on 
him, and has brought the most guilty near to God in filial con- 
fidence, may we not say that it is an historical fact that he once 
offered himself a sacrifice to reconcile us to God? 

The clause “to satisfy divine justice’ is I think the only one 
in the doctrinal statement that is not borne out by historical 
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facts, if we take into account the sayings of our Saviour, not only 
during his suffering but in his previous ministry. But he made 
no direct reference to the justice of God in this connection, 
although his recognition of the hand of God, and the compari- 
son of the green tree and the dry, almost inevitably suggest the 
thought of it, and make Paul’s statement that God set him forth 
as a propitiation to declare his righteousness in passing over sins 
and justifying the believer, a very near and obvious inference. 
This element of doctrine, however, must rest on apostolic author- 


ity, and no doubt the technical use of the term “satisfy” in this 


connection is post-apostolic; as also are the more precise defini- 
tions of justice contained in various theories of the atonement. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that all the elements of the 
ecclesiastical, or even of the apostolic, doctrine of the atonement 
can be found in the facts of our Lord’s sufferings; but I think 
the most essential of them do rest on this solid foundation of 
history. To these, however, the light of revelation, Christian 
reflection, enables us to add three great groups of thought. One 
includes all the positive elements of the subjective or moral-influ- 
ence theories, the effect of Christ’s death as a martyrdom, as an 
example, and as a soul-winning revelation of God’s pity and love 
for men and hatred of sin; another comprehends those mystical 
views of the spiritual and vital union of Christ with the race, and 
of believers with Christ, that form the basis of Paul’s moral 
teaching; and a third embraces those high considerations of the 
claims of God’s eternal justice and universal government that have 
formed so large a place in protestant theology. All these groups 
of ideas have, I believe, elements of truth in them, though they 
have often been presented in one-sided and extreme forms. For 
an adequate presentation of the great and many-sided reality, all 
need to be recognized in their own place; and this may best be 
done on the foundation of those more essential elements that 
may be drawn from the historical facts. These give us an assur- 
ance that in this whole inquiry we are not occupying ourselves 
with mere baseless speculations, but with that great and precious 
reality that forms the ground of our religious faith and hope. 
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ATTITUDES OF WORSHIP IN GREECE. 


By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, 
Yale University. 


THE study of attitudes and gestures in connection with 
religious worship has an interest more than of mere curiosity. 
The forms of worship in a developed religion are complex, the 
outcome of a long process of development, so that their religious 
meaning does not appear on the surface. The attitude of wor- 
ship, although by no means uninfluenced by habit, is a compara- 
tively spontaneous act on the part of the worshiper; and after 
one has compared the attitudes of the worshiper with the 
attitudes assumed before superior human beings, he has some 
direct evidence as to the worshiper’s attitude of mind before his 
god. In Egypt, for instance, the monuments show servants 
bowing very low, and even prostrate on the ground before their 
masters; the prostration of men before the gods only appears on 
a few late monuments. The ordinary attitude of worship is 
standing with one or both hands raised ; though men also knelt 
before the gods, as they knelt before superior men. The kiss 
was a very old form of worship (1 Kings 19:18), expressing 
like the lifted hand the desire to enter into intimate communion 
with the god. Hezekiah in a time of extreme need falls on his 
face before Jehovah, to indicate his weakness and his need of 
help; but ordinarily the Hebrews stood before Jehovah, when 
they looked up to him in worship; so the publican in the parable 
of Jesus stands, though he will not so much as lift up his eyes 
to heaven. Ina painting that has been repeated in a favorite 
photograph, the young Samuel is represented in an act of devo- 
tion; he kneels and holds up before him his hands placed palm 
to palm. This is the attitude of worship very commonly repre- 
sented on reliefs in the temple sculpture of India; in Christian 
art the combination of kneeling with the hands raised in this 
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manner is not socommon. In the early Christian church the 
common attitude of prayer was to hold out the arms with the 
hands open as though to receive something from heaven. In the 
time of Constantine this was modified so as to imitate the posi- 
tion of Jesus on the cross—the arms extended straight from 
the shoulder.*. Later the arms were crossed, and finally the 
hands were folded in token of humility. Today in some 
churches men kneel in prayer; in others they bow the head and 
cover the eyes; our fathers used to stand and cover the face 
with the hat. 

I add a partial list of the attitudes of the body that express 
some religious sentiments in worship: 

Communion.— (Kiss; embrace of sacred symbol.) Hand on 
altar or on the animal to be sacrificed. Hand raised toward God. 

Devotion.—(Imitation, e. g., of Christ on the cross.) Hands 
raised to God. Hands clasped, or open palms together. Arms 
folded. 

Humility —Prostration. Kneeling. Bowed head (Luke 18: 
13). Hands lowered and clasped. 

Supplication.—( Prostration; kneeling.) Hands held out to 
lay hold on God. Hands held out with palms up as if to 
receive something from God. © 

This glance at the general question is sufficient, I think, to 
prove that the attitude of the body assumed in worship is an 
important indication of the religious sentiment which the wor- 
shiper would express. I propose now to examine the record of 
attitudes of worship in Greece with the expectation that it will 
shed some light on the religious feelings of the Greek; and I 
hope that the method will be sufficiently fruitful to encourage 
similar studies in the case of other religions.? 

When in Homer one man brought an earnest request to a 
superior, the poet represents him as taking hold of the knees 
(the legs below the knees), or of knees and beard. Of course 

t TERTULLIAN, De Orat., c. 14: Nos vero non attollimus tantum (manus), sed 
etiam expandimus et dominicam passionem modulantes et orantes confitemur Christo. 

2 Literature: BOTTIGER, Kunstmyth.,1,S. 51 ff.; Al. Schr., 11, S. 354. HERMANN, 


Gottesd. Alt., § 21, A. 10, with references there to RECHENBERG and LEVEzOw. 
VoOUILLEME, Quomodo veteres adoraverint, Halle, 1887. 
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this gesture involves a sitting or kneeling posture, an attitude of 
humility before the person besought. So the verbs yovvd{opat, 
youvotpa regularly mean to beseech or supplicate. The monu- 
ments, however, do not represent this as the ordinary method of 
supplication, but picture the suppliant as extending his hands 
toward the person of whom favor is sought. For instance, women 
threatened with death (often kneel and) extend their arms in 
supplication to their assailant ; or a woman raises her arms in 
horror and supplication at the slaying of a husband or a son. 
The palms turn toward the person besought, as though to lay 
hold of him. 

When men seek help from the gods, they turn toward the 
place where the gods are. Commonly they look up to heaven, 
and lift the hands to heaven; or where the worshiper is repre- 
sented on a relief with the god, he looks toward the god as he 
might look toward the temple image. Achilles praying to his 
mother, a goddess of the sea, extended his arms out toward the 
water.’ In praying to the gods below, as when Hades and 
Persephone are invoked to fulfil a curse,’ the suppliant kneels 
and knocks on the surface of the earth with his hand to attract’ 
attention. 

The two primary attitudes of supplication to the gods cor- 
respond to the attitudes of supplication addressed to men, and 
the meaning is the same whether favor is sought from gods or 
men. In two passages in the Greek drama the word zpoozirrw is 
used with Bpérn to mean in the first instance to supplicate, in the 
second, to fall down before, the images of the gods.3_In neither 
instance, however, does the phrase refer to normal Greek prac- 
tice. Plutarch (De Superst. 3) mentions prostrations on the face 
before the god in a list of superstitious religious practices of 
foreign origin. The normal Greek practice is apparently that 
represented on so many of the earlier monuments where a 
suppliant kneels or sits before the image of the god and 
embraces it. In historic times the suppliant seeking an asylum 

* liad, A. 351; imitated by VERGIL, Aen., V, 233, palmas ponto tendens utrasque. 

Iliad, 1. 568; Hymn. Apoll., 333. 

3 AEsCH., Sept. Theb., 93; ARIST., Eguit., 31. 
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merely had to touch some part of the temple or the altar (¢. g., 
Hat. VI, 91), when he had the protection of the god. In earlier 
times he knelt and grasped the image, or the altar, or whatever 
sacred object he could reach. The meaning of the act was an 


Fic. 1—SUPPLIANTS LAYING HOLD OF THE IMAGE OF THE GODDESS. 


effort to get the attention of the god and to secure an intimate 
relation with him, and at the same time to show such humility 
as not to provoke his anger. By obtaining the protection of the 
god he gained what was later interpreted as the sacred right 
of asylum. Before a man the idea of humiliation in this act 
often appears ; but the conception that a god delights in the 
self-humiliation of man—as a master may delight in the self- 
humiliation of his servants—did not take root in Greek religion. 

The common attitude of supplication, even in time of extreme 
need, is standing before the god and holding up the arms with the 
palms outward. .The most familiar example of this attitude is 
the “‘ praying boy,” the famous bronze now in the Berlin Museum ; 
although the arms of this statue have been shown to be modern 
French work, and the position of the hands—open as though to 
receive something from heaven—represents an early Christian 
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attitude of worship. In Greek reliefs and paintings the arms are 
raised in supplication, as indeed they were originally in this 
bronze; commonly, however, they are not raised so high, and 
the palms are turned fully in the direction in which the suppliant 
looks, 7. ¢., outward toward the god. The person seems to be 
reaching out as though to take hold of the god; and undoubt- 
edly the attitude expresses the one dominant desire to obtain 
from the god the suppliant’s request." On the interior of a 
kylix in the Berlin Museum, Earth (Ge) is represented in this 
attitude of supplication to Poseidon, who is slaying her son, the 
giant Polybotes.? 

Perhaps the commonest word for worship or adoration is 
xpooxuveiv, Which should mean to kiss, or to throw akiss to, the 
god. The kiss on the forehead or the hand was not merely a 
token of greeting but also a sign of reverence to men. Appar- 
ently the images of the gods also were once kissed on the hand 
or the foot as a token of reverence both among the Greeks and 
in Italy. The allusions to kissing sacred objects, and to throw- 
ing kisses to the gods are collected by Vouilléme (S. 7 ff.), but 
‘do not lead to any very distinct conclusion. As to the mean- 
ing of the practice there is no doubt; it is a token of reverence 


transferred from the relations of men to the relation of man and 
god. 


On the monuments the common attitude of worship is stand- 
ing with the right hand raised and open, palm toward the 
god. Not rarely the garment of a woman is drawn around the 
arm up to the wrist, or the garment covers hand as well as arm. 
When a group of worshipers, it may be a family, approaches the 
altar, often only the men raise the hand in worship, as though 
they represented their wives and children before the god. The 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 3) is from a relief found with 


* Consequently this attitude is not, as HERMANN suggests, G. 4., § 21, S. 92, die 


feierliche Stellung of the worshiper, but it is distinctly the attitude of supplication to 


the gods in heaven. 

2 The illustration (Fig. 2) is from BAUMEISTER, Denkmaler d. Klass. Alterthums, 
Fig. 637. The same scene appears on the Pergamon frieze, BAUM., Fig. 1420. The 
-attitude may be compared with the scenes represented in BAUMEISTER, Figs. 733, 
442-443, 394a, Arch. Zeit., 1849, Taf. 11; 1880, Taf. 12. 
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many similar ones in the Asklepieion at Athens. Asklepios and 
his daughter Hygieia (Health) are represented behind the altar 
which a procession of worshipers approaches, bringing an animal 
for sacrifice. The worshipers look up to the goddess, who 


Fic. 2— GE SUPPLICATING POSEIDON FOR HER SON. 


seems to receive their worship in behalf of her father Asklepios, 
and the two in front raise the right hand in adoration. This 
gesture is evidently the attitude of worship in connection with 
the sacrifice. The scene of sacrifice itself is represented on several 
vases, and the offerer holds up his hand to the god as he pours 
out a libation. From these I have selected the stammos in the 
British Museum, E 455, as perhaps the most characteristic 
(Fig. 4). On the right are boys holding spits on which meat is 
to be roasted, and a flute player. On the left a bearded man 
raises the left hand and holds out a cup to pour a libation; into 
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this cup a Nike is pouring wine forthe libation. That the raised 
hand is not an attitude of surprise at the appearance of the Nike 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. of Vases, III, 279) is sufficiently shown by the 
two vase paintings repeated by Gerhard in the Archeologische 
Zeitung, 1845, Taf. XXXVI, 2, and 3 from D’Hancarville and 
Millin. In each of these the hand is raised in similar manner, 
but there is no Nike, and no suggestion of surprise. 

In other scenes there is no distinct allusion to sacrifice. In 
an old relief at Athens the Nike on the hand of the Athena Par- 
thenos is crowning some victor at the games. He stands with 
right hand raised in the presence of the gods (Arch. Zeit., 1857, 
Taf.105). Soin the quaint Sosippos relief (Arch. Zeit., 1845, Taf. 
43) the worshiper stands in their presence— Curtius suggests that 
the odd form of Theseus is that in which he had appeared 
to Sosippos in some dream—and raises his right hand in devo- 
tion. Again, on a fine vase in Berlin (Arch. Zeit., 1877, Taf. 11), 
Athene appears to be giving commands to a man who holds up 
his right hand toward her in token of respect and reverence. 

I do not find any unequivocal allusion to this practice in the 
earlier literature, and perhaps this is not surprising, as the refer- 
ences to prayer are almost universally references to supplication 
in time of need. To express supplication, as we have seen, it 
was customary to raise both hands. The meaning of the raised . 
right hand is to be determined with reference to the three 
cases in which it is found: @) the presentation of a sacrifice at 
the altar, 4) the offering of a libation with the sacrifice, and c) 
the appearance of a god revealing himself to man. In each case 
the gesture means adoration; it is the attitude of a devout man 
who feels himself in the presence of a god. He raises his hand, 
é.g., at the sacrifice, as it were to make some connection with the 
god, and to show that all his thoughts as well as his glance are 
turned toward the god. ; 

The oath is in reality the invocation of the gods to punish 
him who swears falsely, so that the gesture of supplication (the 
two hands raised to the god) is appropriate in this case also. 
In the Jad the staff is raised (H. 412, K. 321) in making an oath. 
The object of this act is to call the attention of the gods, as well 
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as of men, to the oath that is to be pronounced; the staff is raised 
just as the speaker before the assembly took the staff in order 
thereby to claim the attention of the assembly. In one of the 
Asklepios reliefs before referred to (Fig. 5), the worshiper stands 
before the altar on which are cakes and fruits, and grasps it with 
both hands. The monument is explained by a passage in 
Andokides (De Myst.,§ 126) which states that a woman with her 
child was brought with an offering to the altar, and Kallias tak- 
ing hold of the altar swore that the child was not his. The oath 
here is simply a statement of fact in the very presence of the god. 
In other instances a libation accompanies the oath, a libation 
invoking the god to be present and by his presence to bear wit- 
ness to the truth of the statement. On important occasions, as 
when a treaty is made, animals are slain and the treaty is con- 
firmed by asacrifice. Each party touches the body of the ani- 
mals, with hand or foot, and swears to the covenant. The ges- 
ture in this case is ordinarily understood to mean an identification 
of the person with the sacrifice expressing symbolically the fate 
that awaits him in case the oath is broken. Or, finally, the hand 
or the weapons are dipped in the blood of the animal. This act 
is entirely different from touching the body of the animal as that 
is commonly interpreted, for it means that the two contracting 
parties are bound together by the blood of the sacrifice; it is the 
physical, material expression for the fact of the covenant. 


If now we look back and examine these attitudes to ascertain 
what religious sentiments they express, it is evident at a glance 
that none of them gives distinct expression to humility. Prostra- 
tion was classed with foreign religious rites as a kind of super- 
stition; the worshiper stood before the gods instead of kneeling ; 
the eyes were boldly and confidently raised toward the god; 
neither the clasped hands nor any other marked sign of humility 
appears. Of course this does not mean that in Greece the wor- 
shiper failed to recognize that the gods were far above him. 
Interpreted in its relation to other evidence, it means that the 
Greek did not conceive of his gods as taking any direct pleasure 
in the self-humiliation of their servants. Man had his place in 
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the universe just as truly as did the gods, and he had no thought 
that it gave the gods pleasure to interfere with his proper activity. 
Attitudes of self-humiliation do not appear in Greece beczuse 
the first principle of Greek religion is the dignity of man. 


4 


Fic. 4.—A SACRIFICIAL OFFERING UPON A GREEK ALTAR. 


Again, we do not find among the attitudes of worship repre- 
sented on Greek monuments or recorded in Greek literature any 
that express the deep devotion of the worshiper. In India wor- 
ship often took the form of intense meditation on divine truth ; 
among the monks of medieval Europe a deep absorption in 
prayer, an earnest devotion in worship were cultivated; and in 
each case this habit of mind finds expression in art. A study of 
the attitudes of worship in Greece confirms the impression that 
this phase of religion did not develop there. We are reminded 
that Greek religion is too natural, too much a part of nature, to 
draw out such devotion. The gods are accepted as the sun and 
the rain, the woods and the rivers, are accepted — man recognizes 
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them and turns to them, both when he would enjoy their pres- 
ence and when he feels the need of some benefit from them. 
And we are reminded farther that in Greece religion is decid- 
edly a matter of joy and gladness. It bids the worshiper take 
delight in sympathy with the glad life of the gods; it does not 
develop in him the habit of absorbing thought or of mystic 
devotion. 

The common attitude of Greek worship—standing with eyes 
fixed on the god, and the right hand raised toward him— 
expresses man’s desire for communion with the god. Here, too, 
it is not a mystic communion which is sought, as was the case 
when the Christian worshiper imitated the attitude of Christ on 
the cross. In many practices that survived from an earlier type 
of religion this mystic imitation, it is true, does appear. The 
bear-dance to Artemis of Brauron is evidently an imitation of 
the goddess by her worshipers. And the conception of mystic 
inspiration, the god becoming himself present in the worshiper, 
was a part of that Dionysos-religion which obtained so deep a 
hold on the Greece of the sixth and fifth centuries. The nor- 
mal conception of the relation of the god and his worshiper, 
however, was entirely different. Man lives on the earth, the 
gods live in heaven; and worship is the due recognition of the 
gods on the part of man. To forget the gods and neglect the 
sacrifice that is their due is as wrong as it would be to fail in 
showing the respect due to one’s sovereign. The constant, reg- 
ular recognition of the gods is as much a part of the reasonable 
man’s life as to provide for his family, or to perform the duties 
of a patriot toward his fatherland. Thus religion is made a part 
of everyday life; a personal relation unites men and gods, and 
worship is the performance of a higher social duty, This 
nature-character of Greek religion, to which I have alluded 
before, appears in the attitude of the worshiper. He looks up 
to the god as he brings the sacrifice, confident that it will be 
accepted, and glad in the assurance that the god, being pleased, 
will show favor to the worshiper. He raises his hand to the 
god, showing by the gesture what is the attitude of his mind, 
viz., his thoughts rise to the god, recognizing the divine pres- 
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ence and seeking to enter into communion with it. The atti- 
tude reflects perfectly the conception we form from other sources 
of the relation of the Greek to his god. It expresses adoration 


\ 
Fic. 5— RELIEF FROM THE ASKLEPIEION AT ATHENS. AN ALTAR SCENE. 


by a person who recognizes his own dignity, and looks up with 
confidence to a god that is made in his own image, but is far 
superior to himself. 

Finally the attitudes of supplication are, as we have seen, the 
same attitudes that man assumes in bringing an earnest request 
to some fellow-man in whose power he feels himself to be. He 
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seeks to lay hold of the god in the effort to secure his protection 
— if it be protection that he needs. He grasps the image, the 
altar, some part of the temple, just as the Homeric Greek had 
laid hold of the knees of the person to whom the request is 
made. Or, looking up to the god, he extends his hands as 
though to lay hold of the very person of the god whom he 
cannot see or touch. The attitudes of supplication, all of which 
express the worshiper’s desire to take hold of the god in the 
earnestness of his request, seem to me to show the same idea 
of man’s relation to god that appears in other attitudes of wor- 
ship. The gods are at hand, able to grant the request if they 
will; the worshiper urges his request upon them in the same 
way that he would urge it upon a human being into whose power 
he had come. The attitude expresses the worshiper’s sense of help- 
lessness, his dependence on the god, and his earnest desire to 
secure his object. It does not express agony, or fear, or self-humil- 
iation on the part of the worshiper, for apparently his pain and 
his terror are not fused with the supplication, but rather alter- 
nate with it. 

In conclusion, at the risk of repeating myself, I should like 
to call attention once more to three points with reference to the 
Greek’s attitude of mind before his god. First, the dignity of 
man is never forgotten by the worshiper, even in moments of 
extreme supplication. The man has his place in the universe 
just as truly and as rightly as does the god. Worship isa social 
relation in which both factors, both the man and the god, have 
their proper place. For the Greek to lose control of himself or 
to humiliate himself before his god would be to dishonor the god 
by lowering the true relation in which man and god stand. 
Secondly, the distinct personality of both the man and the god is 
retained in the relation between the two which we call worship. 
The man is not lost in the god, nor does the god become a mere 
influence possessing the mind of the worshiper. Both are per- 
sons and the relation between the two is and remains the social 
relation between two personalities. Finally, one cannot study 
the accounts of Greek worship and the monuments on which — 
it is represented without being struck with the confidence of the 
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worshiper. In the epic the gods are represented as temporarily 
abandoning their purpose in order to grant some petition that is 
raised to them. Many requests, of course, cannot be granted, 
but it would seem that the Greek brought a request to his god 
with more confidence than to his human superior. The Greek 
turned to the gods in his need for divine help as he went: to 
the spring to satisfy his thirst; he performed his duties to 
the gods as he performed his duty to the state, without stop- 
ping to ask whether or not it would be acceptable. 


ROCKS AND REVELATION. 


By OWEN Scott, 
Bloomington, IIl. 


WITHIN a few decades have come radical change and thought- 
ful readjustment of the world’s creeds. Truth has been sought 
and found but it has undergone no change. Petrified platitudes 
and popular misconceptions have worn away under the droppings 
of persistent and intelligent investigation. Theologic skeletons 
have been clothed with flesh and blood and have had breathed into 
them the breath of truth. Thus vitalized, society finds them busy 
in transforming the world’s activities. Not alone has religious 
thought felt the touch of on-coming progress. Science too has 
undergone great change. Nature’s story has been better learned 
and more clearly understood. False theories and visionary 
speculations have been dissipated as the thrilling record of the 
rocks and of the stars has been read aright. Much labeled 
“‘science”’ has proved to be classified error. Not alone in the 
realm of soul and conscience have men misconceived God. They 
have been scarcely less fortunate in the domain of matter. By 
showing the falsity of some theories concerning natural laws the 
atmosphere has been clarified in many things touching revelation. 
As relates to nature and revelation there can be but one measur- 
ing stick. God alone is the inflexible, unvarying standard. 
Human intellect in its loftiest achievements is feeble, faulty, 
limited. Infidelity and atheism have seized upon science as a 
sufficient weapon with which to destroy our faith. Assuming 
man’s capacity to reach a faultless comprehension of nature’s laws 
and methods unbelief would therewith prove revelation untrue. 
The constant shifting of the bases of scientific research, as new 
facts and new laws come to light, leads to the conclusion that 
fallible standards cannot give infallible results. Prove all 


things and hold fast that which is true is the rule in science 
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as well as in religion. True science and true revelation cannot 
disagree. The former deals with God’s works; the latter are 
his words. Being infinite verity itself, his words and his works 
cannot be inharmonious. They must agree. Whatever may 
seem to be in conflict must be but man’s faulty reading of the 
story told by the rocks or by revelation. False theology and 
scientific misconceptions must pass away. Many have been 
discarded as the light of investigation has revealed their falsity. 
It will no more do to cling to some dogma in religion because 
our fathers lived and died by it, than it will be accounted wise to 
hold the earth to be flat because for ages the most advancéd 
thinkers were supposed to be able to demonstrate its truth. 
To accept the pre-Copernican theory of the universe would be to 
set back many ages the hands on the dial of human intelligence 
and progress. Can there be certainty in ascertaining truth, then, 
in either the book of nature or of revelation except in hearts and 
minds open to conviction, freed from preconceived notions, and 
as nearly as possible unbiased by environment and education? 
“Science interpreted is theology; science prosecuted to its 
conclusions leads to God.”” When the rocks began to tell their 
story of creation skeptics and atheists insisted that revelation 
was in conflict therewith, and therefore false. The trembling 
saint, ignorant of what science really taught, faltered in his 
faith. The geologist who saw nothing higher than the rock- 
written story proclaimed the Mosaic account of the genesis of all 
things a fabrication. He failed to see the omnipotent finger 
which made the record. He found a book full of wisdom, of 
beauty and of goodness without an author. Works of symmetry 
and of order had come by chance. The seeming antagonism 
- between the rocks and revelation put to the test of scholarship 
much that is most vital to man. Time and study have made 
plain the truth and consequent perfect agreement in the words 
and works of the infinite, infallible Intelligence. It has been 
easily shown that the Mosaic account of creation and the story 
of the rocks are not in conflict. Each is supplementary and 
explanatory of the other. The works of Omniscience are but 
object proofs of the thoughts of God in revelation. Both science 
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and the Bible are, as they ever have been, unsounded seas of 
knowledge. Even the wisest and greatest have found themselves 
but schoolboys on the beach picking up here and there a pebble 
of truth. Our concern, then, is for the truth to be found. Is the 
Mosaic account true or does geology make it false? If the story 
of the rocks contradicts the sacred writer he must be wrong. 
They cannot disagree and both be true. It is of little or no con- 
sequence whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch or whether it came 
through other hands. The later contention of higher criticism is 
merely scholarly speculation. Moses may have written that which 
men have made to bear his name, or he may have collated and 
edited the material from various sources. The settlement of 
the human authorship is not essential to the development of the 
truth taught. The vital question is, are these writings true? 
They exist and the hand that penned them has withered. The 
record it made stands as the only written history of more than 
2000 years of human activity. When the tired traveler seeks 
a berth in a sleeper he does not stop to discuss whether the car 
be a Pullman, a Wagner, or a Woodruff. Sleep and rest from the 
weariness of the long night’s travel are his aim. No more are 
we concerned whether the vehicle of communication be Moses, 
David, or Solomon. Truth and light are sought. Let the fierce 
fires of consuming, blinding criticism be quenched, but let there 
be light. Much of the anathema against Moses is based on mere 
speculation or lurid imagination. Science cannot even enter 
the domain occupied in largest part by revelation. Revelation 
announces truth while science explains its methods. ‘God 
created the heaven and the earth,” says revelation. Science 
enters upon the infinite and endless task of explaining how the 
great work was done. The first chapter of Genesis gives good 
opportunity, in fact almost the only comprehensive one, of com- 
paring God’s words with his works. Here isa realm in which both 
may operate and be compared. Here also has come severest 
criticism. What, then, is the testimony of the rocks concerning 
the truth of this the first chapter in human history? The fact 
that this record after thousands of years is accepted, though 
poorly understood even by the wisest, proves that it is more 
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than mere human writing. As reason widens, as science explores, 
and as inventive genius gives new facilities, will the sublime 
truth of this word become more generally accepted, if it be true. 
The opening sentence of the Bible is vast and limitless in its 
scope. It transports us beyond time and its record. ‘In the 
‘ beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” Five concep- 
tions are here contained, each so vast, so illimitable, so incompre- 
hensible as to baffle the profoundest thought of the greatest 
intellect that ever came to our world. ‘In the beginning’ — 
who can tell when that was? ‘‘God’’—what genius can define 
and comprehend him? ‘Created”—how can such be? ‘“ The 
heaven” —where and what is it? ‘The earth’—what man can 
master it? This single statement is the foundation of all things. 
No man can define or explain it. Science cannot contradict it. 
Evolution must accept it, for the ultimate atom which goes into 
the structure of the lowest form of matter must have been “in the 
beginning.” Howcould it be unless created by the author of all 
things? It could not beget itself. The simplest and lowest 
torms were, therefore, created in the beginning. By evolution 
these have grown into the higher and more complex until the 
“heaven” of creation is reached at last. This opening statement 
of the Mosaic account reaches back beyond time when the earth 
was without form and void. It goes into futurity to the highest 
heaven. Its extremes of beginning and termination are like the 
ends of the rainbow, the finders of which possess the fabulous 
pots of gold. I quote from a distinguished writer concerning this 
first statement recorded in human thought. He says: ‘It is the 
weightiest sentence ever uttered: it covers all past time, all 
conceivable space, all known things, all power, all intelligence, 
and the most comprehensive act of that intelligence and power. 
It tells of the origin of things, names the originators, states 
the time of the origin and coérdinates all into one great system. 
The first verse is a statement on nearly all the great problems. 
which now exercise scientists and philosophers. God, creation, 
eternity, cause, time, space, infinity, force, design, intelligence, 
will, destiny, universality. There is in it the germ of the whole 
Bible, as well as the germ of all science and philosophy. Compare. 
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this first verse with the first verse of any history, or biography, 
or any work of man. These begin with a date, and tell the 
author’s ancestors or some trivial matters. The first verse of 
Genesis begins very differently; if nothing else in the Bible is 
worthy of God this first verse is certainly worthy of him. 
Had the worlds met at the Almighty’s feet to hear him speak, they. 
could have heard him utter no sentence worthier of him in tones 
of thunder from his infinite throne.” In his book Js Moses 
Scientific? Kipp says: “ Here is the first word of history, for 
it begins with the beginning. Here is the first word of philos- 
ophy, for we cannot go beyond the first cause. Here is the first 
word of science, for we cannot go beyond the heaven and 
the earth,” 

Before things were was eternity. After earth ceases will be 
eternity. Time is but the parenthesis thrown in between to 
explain the eternities. Professor Guyot, in classifying the facts 
presented by astronomy, biology, and geology, worked out an 
order of events. When completed he found to his astonishment 
that he had but set forth essentially the cosmogony of the Bible. 
This remarkable result but proves the singular unity of truth. 
Rocks as well as stars, and the science of life, confirm the essen- 
tials of revelation. It should be borne in mind that Moses 
nowhere says that the world was suddenly created; that it was 
asolid globe; nor that all things were made in six days of 
twenty-four hours each. The long periods necessary to produce 
the various geologic formations have led to a supposed conflict 
between the rocks and revelation. When we have read of the 
days of creation we have thought of periods of twenty-four 
hours each. Our pigmy days were what misconception read 
between the lines. These could not be solar days because the 
sun itself is not spoken of by Moses until the fourth creative 
day. Even though a conflict were here shown between science 
and the Bible, there would be little satisfaction in turning to the 
wise men for definite data. Scientists among themselves only 
vary some millions of years in their estimates of the various 
creative or formative periods. Moses is as definite as this. 
There is a unity in all things. The very word, universe, implies 
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this, and there cannot be discrepancy or conflict anywhere in 
God’s realm. To say that the Bible is not primarily written as 
a book of science is but to state a well-recognized truth. Not- 
withstanding this it may be truly said that the Mosaic record of 
creation, as given in the first chapter of Genesis, is within the 
domain of science. It is the “Apostles’ Creed” of nature. Is 
there, then, conflict here between the story of rocks and of reve- 
lation? Truth cannot be on both sides of a controversy. One 
or the other is in error. The church has held to false theolo- 
gies. Religion has not always given correct interpretations of 
God’s Word. Many of the mistakes of Moses have been found 
to be false and dogmatic interpretations of revelation, inspired 
only by tradition and superstition. Much has been read and 
taught into Genesis that was not written there. Often, too, 
science has been shown to be false. Rather, supposed science 
has proved to be classified error and orderly arranged falsehood. 
Professor Drummond says that a text-book on science is obsolete 
in ten years. Professor Huxley has declared that the chief duty 
of science in each generation is to discard the errors of the 
science of a preceding generation. How, then, can there be 
claimed for scientific research such infallibility as to destroy this 
ancient writing? It deals with facts and conditions antedating 
man and history. As years have passed human science has 
become more exact, more comprehensive, and its conclusions 
have grown far more in unison with the great truths of revela- 
tion. The rocks speak as plainly of a beginning of matter as 
does Moses. To view matter as finite implies a Creator. ‘In 
the beginning” is no more plainly seen on the page of the book 
of revelation than it is in the great rock stories of geology. 
Science divides matter into molecules, and these into atoms. 
Then, from necessity, it announces that no further division is 
possible. The atom eludes the keenest scrutiny of the most 
acute scientific sense. It cannot be weighed or measured. 
Matter began—so say the rocks, and so says revelation. Here 
is perfect agreement. How or when it originated neither knows. 
The method of its subsequent formation into worlds and systems 
is equally baffling to science and revelation. The latter does 
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not assume to tell. After ages of evolution of intellect the 
most and best to be found in science is the nebular hypothesis. 
She here confesses her weakness. She does not know and 
merely stands on an assumption. The verdict of science is 
expressed by Professor Newcomb of Washington Observatory, 
thus: “‘At the present time we can only say that the nebular 
hypothesis is indicated by the general tendencies of the laws of 
nature; that it has not been proved to be inconsistent with any 
fact; that it is almost a necessary consequence of the only 
theory by which we can account for the origin and conservation 
of the sun’s heat.’”” The most that Professor Newcomb here 
claims is that this theory is indicated. Yet this nebular hypoth- 
esis is the best, the most exact knowledge that all the world’s 
science and learning can give concerning making and organ- 
izing the universe. And yet Professor Mitchell says that this 
“is the boldest thought ever conceived by the human mind.” It 
is accepted by the scientific world not because it can be proved, 
but because it cannot be disproved. The Copernican theory has 
been demonstrated. The nebular hypothesis remains as unau- 
thenticated as when formulated and announced. Moses tells 
what was done. Laplace gives an hypothesis, an assumption of 
how it was accomplished. Surely conflict cannot be here. The 
latter is the complement of the former. The Mosaic account 
in no particular renders less probable the theory of nebular for- 
mation. Elsewhere, then, if at all, must be found divergence. 
That Moses was not unscientific is shown in these points: (1) 
He says there was a first cause; “God created.” (2) Matter 
had a beginning. (3) It is not self-originating ; God created it. 
(4) The true order is the heaven first, and then the earth, the 
latter not being the center as was long supposed. (5) ‘The 
earth was without form and void.” This agrees with the nebular 
hypothesis. (6) Matter was at first fluid. (7) That there was 
no motion as required by the law of ‘dissipation of energy.” 
(8) “That for this reason darkness was upon the face of the 
deep;” that motion did not beget itself. (10) The spirit of 
God is the source of all motion and force. (11) This force is 
not in matter, but came from without; “The spirit of God 
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moved upon the face of the waters,” or fluid. (12) The motion 
imparted was vibratory as by the fluttering of the wings of a 
bird. These twelve great scientific facts are fundamental to all 
that follows. Kipp says that “they are as far-reaching as time, 
as wide as space, as reliable as truth. They arethe very core of 
philosophy; they are the working theories which science may 
take and use in endless application.”” Moses put them into a 
few brief words. The ages since have scarcely been able to 
read them, much less to comprehend their sweeping import. In 
the first chapter of Genesis the expression, ‘‘And God said,” 
occurs ten times. These may be fitly termed the decalogue of 
nature. In Exodus are found the ten commandments for man. 
These have ever been accepted by law-makers and judges, as 
well as by moralists, as containing the germs of all law, civil 
and ecclesiastical. In like manner scientist and thinker find in 
nature’s decalogue, as given in the first chapter of human history, 
all the seeds of scientific and philosophic thought. This does 
not assume to tell how, but merely what was done in creation. 
It leaves the process to be explained by science, the younger 
sister of revelation. The Bible nowhere asserts instantaneous 
creation. The time when the lowest form of matter came into 
being is hid with God ‘‘in the beginning.” From atom and 
molecule in their original state has come, in various stages of 
creation and development, man, the summit of creation’s lofty 
edifice. The plans and specifications of the Great Architect 
were not given to human weakness for review. He spake and 
it was done. He ordered and it stood fast. Methods, proc- 
esses, purposes, are God’s. Man’s work is to see, recognize, 
and utilize, the achievements of creative energy. One thing is 
sure, no mistakes were made. Order and perfection are on 
every hand. No half-finished objects are found to indicate 
change of purpose or imperfection of design. All is symmetri- 
cal, beautiful, complete. The tiniest blade of grass, the hum- 
blest grain of sand, or the most stalwart oak, equally shows 
forth his handiwork and declares his infinite glory. Every- 
where it is found that creation has been progressive. First is 
presented the lower, and successively comes the higher. The 
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simple, then the more complex, is the order. This dovetails 
with the stories of the rocks and stars. Crude matter gives 
basis for all else. So Moses gives creation’s order in perfect 
accord with science. Guyot says: “The fifth and sixth days 
offer no difficulties, for they unfold the successive creation of 
various tribes and animals which people the water, the air, and 
the land, in the precise order indicated by geology.’’ The same 
is true of the four creative days preceding. Geology fixes the 
order of the introduction of life. Dana’s chart gives it as fol- 
lows: (1) invertebrates or mollusks; (2) fishes; (3) reptiles: 
(4) mammals; (5) man. This is the language of the rocks, 
and exactly agrees with revelation. First, matter; then light; 
after this, division of sea and land, followed by plant life; then 
again, fishes, birds, and animals, all leading to the zenith of crea- 
tion’s work—man. His animal and spiritual life wholly depends 
upon all the preceding stages of preparatory work. Moses pre- 
sents three distinct and separate acts of creation. All else may 
have evolved from existing conditions. These are: (1) the 
beginning of matter; (2) the beginning of life; science and 
revelation equally condemn spontaneous generation; (3) the 
beginning of spiritual life. Before this mystery science is _ 
dumb. She can neither affirm nor deny. All was made for 
man, and he for God. The body being material returns to dust ; 
the spirit being eternal goes to God who formed it. Revelation 
not only stands here, but submits to other tests: (1) It stood 
the assaults of time. Nothing but truth lasts; all material 
things perish. The “everlasting hills” are gnawed away by the 
tooth of time. The Bible stands today time-tested more glori- 
ous than ever before. (2) Experience also adds its testimony. 
Thousands —aye, millions —have tasted its sweets and know, not 
for others, but for themselves, that it is good and true. (3) 
Again, it is confirmed by history. Ancient history, archeology, 
ethnology, and the study of comparative languages, all tell the 
story of biblical verity. Ancient monuments exhumed, rolls 
and tablets deciphered, historic places unearthed and mummies 
coming forth from tombs long forgotten, bringing scrolls in 
their withered hands, constitute a cloud of witnesses in whose 
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mouths the truth of revelation is proved. Last of all, but not 
least, is the proof conclusive from science. Biology, astronomy, 
ethnology, archeology, join in the story of the rocks to confirm 
the truth of God’s words in revelation. Science is the great 
search-light penetrating to the inmost recesses of nature’s 
caverns to bring to view the rich treasures long hidden from 
human eyes. ‘No longer, with the jealousy and petulance of 
ignorance, keeping each her own book to herself, revelation and 
science now, like two loving and beautiful sisters, sit down 
together and ask each other’s aid. Revelation turns over the 
leaves of the Bible and asks science to help interpret its teach- 
ings to men; and science turns over the rocky leaves of nature, 
and when she has deciphered the hieroglyphics which the divine 
finger has written upon them, she is surprised and rejoices 
when revelation shows that they are but pictured illustrations 
of the same truths contained in the written word.” Though 
we may not see all, or comprehend all, in either the rocks or 
in revelation, we may feel quite assured that, when we have 
fully known the truth, the rock-written story will not differ 


from that written by Jehovah with the finger of man. 
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Enductive Studies in the Acts. 


By CLypDE W. VoTaAw, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


AS RECORDED IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
30-63 A. D. 


Sec. 3. RENEWED HOSTILITY OF THE JEWS TOWARD 
THE CHRISTIANS. 


Acts 3:I—4:31. About 31-32 A. D. Jerusalem. 


I. Strupy OF THE FActs. 


Let the following subclassification and abstract of the material in 
this section be verified, corrected, or improved : 


Par. 1. 3:1-11, A Miracle of Healing by the Apostles. 

Par. 2. 3:12—26, Peter’s Subsequent Discourse in Solomon’s Porch. 
Par. 3. 4:1-4, The Arrest of Peter and John by the Jews. 

Par. 4. 4:5-12, Their Trial before the Sanhedrin. 

Par. 5. 4:13-22, The Unwilling Release of the Apostles. 

Par. 6. 4:23-31, Consequent Thanksgiving and Prayer of the 


Christians. 


Abstract.— On one occasion, as Peter and John were going into 
the temple to pray, they came upon a lame beggar, and partly for his 
own sake, partly to attract the attention of the people that they might 
preach the gospel to them, they healed the man. Then Peter 
declared to the throng of people that this cure which had amazed 
them was wrought by God, through Jesus their Messiah whom they 
had put to death, but whom God had raised and exalted to heaven. 
And if they would now repent of all their sins, Christ would return, 
and the great Messianic era would come. The Jews, particularly the 
Sadducees, hated and feared the Christian movement. Therefore 
Peter and John were arrested and brought to trial before the Sanhe 
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drin. Nothing could be done, however, for the cure could not be 
denied, and the popular favor toward the apostles was strong. They 
were simply dismissed with the charge that they should stop preaching 
the gospel, a thing which Peter and John refused to do. The Chris- 
tians were greatly rejoiced at this victory, and gave themselves with 
new courage to their work of spreading the gospel. 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 

1. Zhe cure and its significance.—What is the relation of this inci- 
dent to Acts 2:43? Can the time of it be ascertained? Describe 
the condition of the cripple (c/ Acts 3:2, 10; 4:22). Did he know 
that Peter and John were Christian apostles? Exactly what did Peter 
mean by his words “Silver and gold have I none”? Why did he 
heal this lame beggar? Explain the significance of Peter’s command, 
“In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.” Observe that the 


cure was witnessed by many (cf. Acts 3:9; 4:16). See the accountin . 


Acts 14: 8-18 of a similar cure worked by Paul. What reasons were 
there for recording this miracle at such length ? 

2. Peter's discourse in the temple.—Describe the circumstances 
under which Peter spoke these words (3:12-26) to the people. Recall 
Christ’s discourse here at the temple a year or two before (cf John 
t0:22-42). Had the activities of the Christians during this intervening 
period been mainly confined to their own company and life, or had 
they been publicly preaching and working? State the line of thought 
which Peter followed in his address. What were the chief points of 
truth which he brought out? Review in the gospel accounts the facts 


about Jesus which Peter adduces in 3:13-15. On the term “Servant” 


(3:13, 26) compare Isa. 42:1; Matt. 12:18; Acts 4:27, 30. Explain 
Peter’s statement (vs. 17) that the Jews had through ignorance cruci- 
fied Jesus. Why did Peter declare that God had foreseen what would 
happen to Christ, and in it his purpose had been fulfilled (cf also 
Acts 2:23; Luke 22:22; 1 Cor. 1:23)? Explain the phrase (vs. 21) 
“the times of restoration of all things” (cf Isa. 1:24-27; Matt. 
17:11; Acts 1:26; Rom. 8:22, 23; « Cor. 15:19-28). Compare 
carefully the Old Testament quotation in vss. 22, 23 with the original 
in Deut. 18:15-19. Was the reference there to an individual Messiah, 
or to a line of prophets? State from 3:26 the nature of the blessing 


which Christ brought to men. What was the practical aim of this: 


discourse ? Was its purpose accomplished ? How are we to under- 
stand that this account of the discourse was handed down? Have we 
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all that Peter said at the time, or only the substance of his address? 
What is the value to us of this record ? 

3. The trial and release of the apostles—Why had there been no 
persecution of the Christians since the crucifixion until this time? 
How had the Christian community been progressing since that time ? 
State the way in which this persecution arose. Who were the leaders 
in this opposition (4:1)? Why were the Sadducees now aroused 
against the Christians? Did the Pharisees also join in the move- 
ment? Explain the fact that the chief enemies of Christ were the 
Pharisees, while the chief enemies of his followers were, during this 
period, the Sadducees. What does the full, formal meeting of the 
Sanhedrin indicate as to the nature of this trial? What charge was 
made against Peter and John? Were they subject to the authority of 
the Sanhedrin? Consider carefully the defense which Peter made. 
Explain in detail the meaning of 4:12 (c/ John 3:18; 14:6; 1 Cor. 
3:11; Gal. 1:8, 9; Phil. 2:9-11; Heb. 2:3). What was the decision 
of the Sanhedrin in this case? Why was it so mild (cf 4:16, 21)? 
Did the apostles submit to the decision ? 

4. Peter and John, leading apostles.—Why were these two men so 
closely associated in Christian work (cf Mark 6:7; Luke 22:8; John 
1:41; 18:16; 20:6; Acts 8:14; Gal. 2:9)? Should we understand 
from Acts 3 and 4 that John was always silent in public, or that he 
also spoke to the people and before the Sanhedrin, but that his words 
have not been preserved ?_ If the latter, why were they not preserved ? 
What is the meaning of “unlearned and ignorant” as applied in 4:13 
to Peter and John? Does it refer to the fact that they had not been 
trained in the Jewish rabbinical schools (cf. John 7:15)? As a matter 
of fact, are the indications strong, both from their work and their 
writings, that Peter and John were well educated (for their time and 
country), and were possessed of peculiar ability? Is our English 
translation of this passage misleading therefore? What is the mean- 
ing of the phrase “took knowledge” in 4:13 (cf 3:10)? Also, what 
is the meaning of the phrase “‘been with Jesus” in the same verse ; 
does it indicate anything more than that they had been formerly seen 
in company with Jesus (cf. Mark 14:606—71) ? 

5. Thanksgiving and prayer of the Christians.—Was the outcome 
of this trial a victory for the Christians over their bitterest opponents? 
Explain why this was an important crisis for the gospel. What were 
the several reasons for this triumph of the gospel? What was the 
number of the Christians at this time (cf 4:4)? How did they hear 
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of the result of the trial? Was prayer the most natural expression of 
their joy? Consider carefully what is contained in the prayer here 
recorded : ascription to God (vs. 24), recalling the prophecy (vss. 25, 
26), description of the situation (vss. 27, 28), appeal to God for pro- 
tection, courage, assistance, testimony (vss. 29, 30). Why was this 
prayer addressed to God rather than to Christ? What is the New 
Testament usage in this matter? Compare the Old Testament quota- 
tion (vss. 25, 26) with the original in Ps. 2:1, 2. How did it apply to 
this situation of the Christians? With the facts and teachings con- 
tained in verses 27 and 28 compare the gospel records on these points. 
For what did the Christians now pray (vss. 29, 30)? In what ways 
was their prayer answered? As to the form of this prayer, was it a 
prayer made on the occasion by one of the disciples, in which all 
joined; or was it a stated prayer or chant of the Christians, already 
familiar from use on other occasions, which the Christians now repeated ? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.— The whole number of Christians at this time in 
Jerusalem is recorded as about five thousand.— There is still no formal 
organization of the Christians, the apostles acting as the leaders of the 
community.— Peter and John, often before associated together, appear 
in this section as public preachers of the gospel, and as conspicuous 
representatives of the Christian movement are brought to trial before 
the Sanhedrin.— The disciples were closely bound together in love for 
one another and devotion to the gospel. 

2. Environment.—A year or two after the crucifixion of Jesus there 
arose another persecution of Christianity by the Jews.—In this perse- 
cution the lead was taken by the Sadducees, for they feared that the 
Christians would gain the support of the people and then set up a 
revolt against Roman authority which would overthrow the Sadducean 
political control and rob the Jews of what freedom they had (cf John 
11:47-49).—The Pharisees did not join actively in this persecution 
because the Christians, contrary to the example of Jesus, did not 
antagonize the Pharisaic system, but continued their conformity to 
established Jewish rites and customs along with their Christianity.— 
The people were friendly to the Christians, and restrained the San- 
hedrin from violence against Peter and John. 

3. Jnstitutions.— As just stated, the Christians remained faithful to. 
the religious observances of Judaism, and here the two apostles appear 
in attendance upon one of the prayer hours at the temple.— A gather- 
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ing of the Christians for united thanksgiving and prayer followed the 
release of Peter and John.—It is possible that in this connection we 
have a liturgical fragment, indicating that even so early the Christians 
had set forms of prayer; this explanation of the prayer is suggested by 
the absence from it of any specific references to this situation, the 
words being so general that they might refer to any of their escapes 
from Jewish persecution. 

4. Beltef and teaching.—It was the God of Israel who had been 
manifested in and was now working through Christ.— Peter charged 
the Jews with the murder of Jesus, but explained their action as due to 
ignorance.— Now, at any rate, they could be no longer ignorant of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, because of his resurrection—They should 
all repent, then their sins would be forgiven, and Christ would come 
again to consummate his kingdom.— God sent Christ to bless men by 
turning them from their iniquities.—It is only in and through Christ 
that salvation has come to men.— There is an authority higher than 
any human authority, to which all men owe supreme allegiance. 

5. Daily life-— Miracles were worked by the apostles, but only and 
confessedly in the name and by the power of Jesus.—It is the privilege 
of the poor in this world to make many rich, and having nothing yet to 
possess all things.—Peter and John, going about their daily duties, took 
the opportunity to restore a cripple and to preach the gospel with mar- 
velous power and effect to a large number who were interested by the cure. 
—The Christian company were gathered together awaiting in suspense 
the outcome of the trial of the apostles, showing their loving union. 

6. Divine guidance.— Peter and John were by the grace of God 
courageous, confident, and independent before the Sanhedrin.-—By 
divine providence the popular sentiment of sympathy for the Christians 
was so strong that the Jewish rulers did not dare to do the apostles. 
harm.—The grace, inspiration, and assistance needed by the disciples 
were constantly given them by God. 


Literature.— There will be little found upon this section outside of the commen- 
taries on Acts, see those of GLOAG, HACKETT, MEYER andthe CAMBRIDGE BIBLE, Also 
NEANDER, Planting and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 41-46; STiF- 
LER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, sec. iv. . Information upon the text can often 
be obtained by the use of a Bible dictionary ; the best at present is SMITH’s BIBLE 
DIcTIONARY, second edition (Christian Literature Co., N. Y., 3 vols., $22); a new 
Bible dictionary is being prepared by Messrs. T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh (Scribners,. 
N. Y., importers), in four volumes, the first of which is to be published in 1897; and 
still another, of smaller size, is being prepared by Messrs. A. & C. Black of London 
(Macmillan Co., N. Y., importers), in two volumes, to appear within a year or two.. 
That published by the Clarks will probably be the best of the three. 
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Sec. 4. PROPERTY RELATIONS AND BENEFICENCE OF 
THE JERUSALEM CHRISTIANS. 


Acts 4:32—5:11. About 31-33 A. D. Jerusalem. 


I. Srupy oF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification and abstract of the material in 
this section be verified, corrected, or improved : 

Par. 1. 4:32-35, Unity of Heart and Community of Goods. 

Par. 2. 4:36, 37, Barnabas’ Notable Gift. 

Par. 3. 5:1-11, The Sin and Punishment of Ananias and Sap- 

phira. 

Abstract—The Christians were one in heart, interest, and posses- 
sions. The Holy Spirit was with them in their ministry to unbelievers 
and to each other. A charity fund for the poorer brethren was pro- 
vided by those who had more wealth. Particularly interesting was the 
generous contribution of Barnabas, whose home was in distant Cyprus. 
One sad instance marred this enthusiastic beneficence. Two members 
of the brotherhood, who wished to appear as generous as the others, 
but who were at heart wholly selfish, in hypocrisy offered a contribu- 
tion. This sin struck so vitally at the integrity and purity of the 
Christian community that it called down divine judgment upon them. 
Under Peter’s condemnation, first Ananias and later his wife were vis- 
ited by sudden death. A deep feeling of awe came over all at this 
solemn, severe meting out of divine justice for the purification of the 
body of disciples from its unholy members. 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 


1. Zhe common life of the Christians.— Do vss. 32-35 give a brief 
general description of the Christian community in these first years of 
its life? Explain the meaning of the phrase “‘of one heart and soul” 
(vs. 32; 1 Chron. 12:38; Jer. 32:39; Rom. 15:5,6; Phil. 2:2; 
1 Peter 3:8). About what was the number of Christians in Jerusalem at 
this time (cf Acts 4:4)? What reasons were there for this great har- 
mony of feeling and activity? Observe once more that witness-bearing 
to the resurrection of Christ was one of the chief features of their work 
(cf. Acts 1:8, 22; 2:32; 3:15; 4:10). Compare the title “ Lord Jesus” 
in vs. 33 with other designations of Christ in Acts (1:1, 14, 215 2:22, 
32, 36; 3:6, 13-15, 18, 20, 26; 4:2, 10, 13, 18, 27, 30). Meaning of 
“great grace was upon them all” (vs. 33)? How did the fraternity of 
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the disciples appear in their property relations? Is the expression 
“laid them at the apostles’ feet” (vs. 35, cf vs. 37 and 5:2) to be 
understood literally or figuratively? Why had the apostles given a 
surname (vs. 36) to Joseph? Why is it mentioned that Barnabas was 
a Levite? Locate Cyprus upon the map; was Barnabas’ home there? 
Describe the spiritual and moral condition of the community in gen- 
eral. Does Peter still appear as the leading disciple? Were there yet 
any formal officers among the Christians? In 5:11 the term “church” 
is for the first time in Acts used of the body of Christians ; what is the 
significance of this? When did this term, as an historical fact, begin 
to be used in this way? What terms had been used of the Christians 
up to.this time (cf Acts 1:15, 16; 4:23, 32)? 

2. The sharing of goods at Jerusalem.— Make a careful study of 
Acts 2:44, 45; 4:32, 34; 5:4, to determine the exact nature of this 
sharing of goods among the Jerusalem Christians. How much need 
was there for such charity? What were the causes of this poverty 
among the disciples? What kind of property was disposed of for these 
purposes? Why is Barnabas’ gift especially mentioned (vss. 36, 37)? 
Was this sharing of goods required, or was it in every case purely vol- 
untary? Did those who contributed give all they had, or only such 
a proportion as they saw fit? Was the private ownership of property 
abolished, or was it simply a high degree of the sharing of goods 
between those Christians who had abundance and those who were in 
need? What were the underlying causes of this arrangement: (a) fra- 
ternal beneficence toward needy brethren ; or (4) the supposition that 
it was instituted and approved by Christ in the case of himself and his 
apostles, and should therefore be continued among his followers; or 
{c) the anticipation of Christ’s speedy return, when earthly possessions 
would no longer be of value? Was there any relation between this 
Christian sharing of goods and the communism of the Essenes of the 
time (cf. Josephus’ Wars of the Jews, II, 8, 3)? How long did this 
state of things continue among the Jerusalem Christians? Is there any 
further reference to it in the Acts or epistles? Was it ever tried else- 
where; if not, why not? Was it a success or a failure at Jerusalem? 
Can any argument for communism among Christians be drawn from 
this sharing of goods? 

3. The sin of Ananias and Sapphiran—Were they members of the 
Christian community? Is anything known about them beyond what 
is here recorded? What was it that they did? Why did they keep 
back part of the price? Were they under any obligations to give it all 
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(ff. vs. 4)? Did their sin lie in their hypocritical pretense that the 
amount turned over to the brotherhood was the whole amount received? 
Why did they make such a misrepresentation? Was it deliberately 
planned? Were Ananias and Sapphira equal partakers in the decep- 
tion? May their sin be described as a “spurious imitation of exalted 
virtue”? How did Peter know of their hypocrisy? Were they at 
heart selfish, while at the same time they wished to appear as generous 
as the others? Explain the meaning (vs. 3) of “Satan filled thy heart.” 
What was it (vs. 3) to “lie to the Holy Ghost”? In connection with 
vs. 6 ascertain something about the burial customs of the time. What 
is the meaning (vs. 9) of the phrase “to tempt the Spirit of the Lord?’? 

4. Justification of the divine punishment.—In the founding of a 
great institution, such as was the Christian church, is it essential to 
have the principles of that institution absolutely recognized and estab- 
lished at the outset? To secure this, what degree of resistance to 
enemies of the institution will be justifiable? Could any blow be more 
dangerous to the infant church than one aimed at the purity and sin- 
cerity of the moral and religious life of its members? Was the sin of | 
Ananias and Sapphira anything less than this? Consider whether it 
was premeditated, grossly corrupting, from within the body of believers, 
and essentially unchristian. What sort of punishment in this case would 
(a) extirpate selfishness and hypocrisy from the Christian community, 
(6) exclude all who were not genuine Christians, and (¢) support the 
divine authority of the apostles in the founding of the Christian 
church? Was anything short of the punishment inflicted upon Ana- 
nias and Sapphira adequate to effect these things? Did the punish- 
ment in fact accomplish these things? Consider similar visitations of 
God upon sin at critical points in religious development as recorded 
in the Old Testament (cf Gen. 4: 1-15; Lev. 10:1-7; Num. 16: 1-35; 
Josh. 7: 1-26; 2Sam.6:1-7). Is there reason to think, with Professor 
Ramsay,’ that the account of the Ananias and Sapphira incident has 
been so modified in transmission as not now to represent exactly what 
took place? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.— Again Peter appears as leader and spokesman of 
the Christian community.—The apostles were at this time the over- 


1 St. Paul the Traveler, p. 370: “The episode of Ananias and Sapphira (5: I-11) 
excites reasonable suspicion. . . . . The desire to bring into strong relief the 
unselfishness of the primitive church has worked itself out in a moral apologue “a 
has found here an entrance alongside of real history.” 
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seers of the distribution of the charitable funds among the Christians. 
—The disciples were united in one happy company, of one heart and 
soul, sharing their goods and preaching the gospel.—Two unworthy 
members of the community were removed by divine visitation. 

2. Environment.— The Christians were now at rest from persecu- 
tion from without.—But the purity and integrity of the body of dis- 
ciples was threatened from within, by the hypocrisy and falsehood of 
two members of the community.—Christianity produced a profound 
impression upon those who witnessed it. 

3. Institutions —It does not appear that the sharing of goods 
among the Jerusalém Christians was a communistic condition.—For 
this sharing was voluntary, limited, local and temporary, and did not go 
beyond a high degree of generosity in giving to their brethren accord- 
ing to their needs.—It may be inferred that the judgment upon Ananias 
and Sapphira came upon them in a public meeting of the Christians. 

4. Belief and teaching — All sin is primarily against God.—The 
desire to appear what one is not, coveting a reputation for doing what 
one does not do, and the simulation of a feeling which one does not 
feel, are nothing less than hypocrisy, which is essentially unchristian 
and subversive of that which is right and good.—The extreme punish- 
ment visited upon Ananias and Sapphira was held.to be just and 
necessary to the well-being of the community. 

5. Daily life.—It would seem that in some respects there was ideal 
fellowship, sympathy, and generosity among the Christians at this 
time.—They were one in heart, purpose, and life.—Their great work 
was the spread of the gospel by witnessing to the resurrection, and 
therefore the living lordship of Christ—A shadow had fallen across the 
community in the great sin of two of their number.—The severe penalty 
meted out by God made them conscious of how great sincerity and purity 
of life, and devotion to Christian principles, were required of them. 

6. Divine guidance-— God kept his people, even by severest judg- 
ment, from the corrupting effects of sin springing up within the 
Christian community itself—Divine grace was freely bestowed upon 
Christ’s followers to guide and instruct them, and to give them influ- 
ence over non-believers. 

Literature.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those ot 
GioaG, HACKETT, MEYER and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 24-28; STIFLER, Introduction to the 
Book of Acts, sec. v; WEIZSACKER, Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, Vol. I, 
pp. 52-58; Coss, The Fellowship of Goods in the Apostolic Church (an article in the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, January 1897). 
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Sec. 5.5 APOSTOLIC MIRACLE-WORKING AND FURTHER 
JEWISH PERSECUTION. 


Acts 5 : 12-42. About 32-33 A. D. Jerusalem. 


. I. Stupy oF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification and abstract of the material in 
this section be verified, corrected, or improved : 

Par. 1. 5:12-16, Activity and Strength of the Christians. 

Par. 2. 5:17,18, Second Imprisonment of the Apostles. 

Par. 3. 5: 19—21a, Miraculous Release and Preaching in the Temple. 

Par. 4. 5:21b—25, Consultation of the Sanhedrin. 

Par. 5. 5:26-32, The Arrest, Trial, and Defense of the Apostles. 

Par. 6. 5:33-39, The Counsel of Gamaliel. 

Par. 7. 5:40-42, Dismissal of the Apostles after Scourging. 

Abstract—The apostles worked many miracle-signs of healing 
among the sick in Jerusalem, because of which there was great rever- 
ence for the Christians among the people, and many additions to their 
number. The movement was gaining so much strength and prestige 
that once more the Sadducees undertook to check it. The apostles 
were thrown into prison, but the same night were providentially 
released, and on the next day were again teaching in the temple. A 
second arrest followed, and a trial before the Sanhedrin, where they 
were called to account for their disobedience to the previous injunc- 
tion of that body. They replied that their supreme duty was to 
preach the message and authority of Christ to men. The Sadducees 
would have tried violent measures had not Gamaliel, representing the 
Pharisaic members of the Sanhedrin, intervened with counsels of 
moderation. A more lenient decision prevailed. The apostles were 
scourged and dismissed, with the same injunction to cease their teach- 
ing of the gospel. As before, they continued their teaching confi- 
dently and energetically, for the people were with them. 


II. Topics FoR INVESTIGATION. 


1. Apostolic miracle-working.—wNote carefully the information on 
this subject which is contained in vss. 12-16. Is the expression, “by 
the hands of” (vs. 12), to be understood literally (cf Josh. 14:2 ; 
Mark 6:5; 16:18)? Recall also the miracle recorded in Acts 3. Did 
all of the apostles work miracles (cf. 2:43; 5:12)? Did others than the 
apostles also work them (cf. 6:8; 8:6, 7,13)? Were they of any other 
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kind than the healing of the sick? What was the divine purpose in 
the working of them? Is it definitely stated that any sick were cured 
by the shadow of Peter falling upon them, or was that only their super- 
stitious idea? Is there any objection to believing that Peter could 
heal without corporeal contact ? What is to be understood (vs. 15) 
regarding these shadow cures? Compare the somewhat similar 
account of miracles of healing by Paul in Acts 19:11, 12.. Compare the 
apostolic miracles with Christ’s miracles as regards frequency, nature, 
variety, wonderfulness, and influence. In whose name did Jesus work 
miracles (cf. John 5:19; 11:41; Mark 5:41; Luke 7:14, and else- 
where)? In whose name did the apostles work miracles (cf Acts 3:6; 
4:10; 9:40, and elsewhere) ? What is the significance of the differ- 
ence ? 

2. Activity and prestige of the Christians.—Observe that vss. 12- 
16 form one of the frequent short paragraphs descriptive of the gen- 
eral condition of the Christian community (cf Acts 2:42, 43-47; 
4: 32-35; 12:24, 25, and elsewhere). The number of Christians is 
constantly and rapidly growing (vs. 14), “multitudes” being added to 
the disciples, and the count is no longer kept (cf Acts 1:15; 2:41; 
4:4). Where was the center of their evangelistic work (cf. vss. 12, 20, 
21, 25,42)? What was the reason of this? How was this possible 
since the rulers were so hostile? What was the attitude of the people 
toward the Christians, and why? Explain in detail the meaning of 
vs. 13. What success attended the work of the apostles? Consider 
the fidelity, energy, and courage of the Christians in their work. How 
did God show them that he was protecting and guiding them? What 
was the Christian principle on which the apostles could rejoice in 
their suffering (vs. 41, co Matt. 5:10-12; 10:16-39; Acts 16:23-25; 
Rom. 5:3; Gal. 6:14; 2 Cor. 6:8-10)? What effect upon them had 
the punishment and prohibition of the Sanhedrin? What is meant 
by “at home” in vs. 42? What is the difference between the teaching 
and preaching noted in vs. 42? 

3. The Jewish Sanhedrin.—When and under what circumstances 
was the Jewish Sanhedrin instituted? What is the meaning and the 
origin of the name Sanhedrin? Of how many members was it com- 
posed? What different classes or parties were represented in its mem- 
bership? How were the Sanhedrists appointed? What were the 
duration, qualifications, and duties of office? Who presided over the 
body? What was the relative strength of the Sadducees and Pharisees 
in the Sanhedrin at this apostolic time? Which party led in the 
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opposition to Christ, and why? Which party led in the early oppo- 
sition to the apostles, and why? What were the functions of the San- 
hedrin? How was its power at this time limited? What were the 
range and scope of its jurisdiction? Where were the sessions of the 
Sanhedrin held? What was the method of procedure in trials? Con- 
sider the relation of the Sanhedrin to John the Baptist, Jesus, Peter, 
Stephen, Paul. Why was the Sanhedrin the bitterest persecutor of 
Christianity ? 

4. Proceedings and outcome of the second trial—Compare this 
trial carefully in detail with the former trial recorded in Acts 4: 1-22. 
Who were the leaders in that trial, and in this? What charge was 
brought against the apostles in each? What was the purpose of the 
miraculous release of the apostles, and what effect, if any, did it have 
upon the Sanhedrin? State in full the reasons for the jealousy of the 
Sadduceans against the Christians (vss. 17, 24). What did they 
admit (vs. 28) as to the success and strength of the Christian move- 
ment? How would that “bring this man’s blood upon” them (vs. 
28)? What defense did the apostles make to the charge of disobe- 
dience? Compare this with their defense in the previous trial (4:8- 
12). Howcould their disregard of the injunction of the Sanhedrin be 
justified (cf Rom. 13: 1-7; 1 Peter 2:13, 14)? What did the Sadducees 
wish to do with the apostles? How were violent measures thwarted? 
What judgment was finally rendered against the apostles? Why were 
they scourged? Was there any probability that they would cease “to 
speak in the name of Jesus”? Did they continue as before in their 
gospel mission? What effect did the trial have upon the progress of 
the gospel? 

5. Zhe counsel of Gamaliel.— What was Gamaliel’s ancestry? What 
was his position as a teacher and Sanhedrist (cf Acts 22:3)? What 
was his personal attitude toward Christianity? Consider carefully the 
question why Gamaliel counseled moderation toward the Christians. 
Was it due to a tolerant spirit? Was it due to a wisdom gained from 
historical observation? Was it due to opposition to the Sadducees,. 
himself being a Pharisee? Did Gamaliel exert only an individual 
’ influence, or did he speak on this occasion as the representative of the 
Pharisaic element in the Sanhedrin? Why did the Sadducees accede 
to Gamaliel’s advice? Was it because they were persuaded that toler- 
ance was better than violence, or because they could not carry their 
measures against the Pharisaic majority in the Sanhedrin (cf Acts 
23:6-9)? Had they reason also to fear the people, who were sup- 
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porting the Christians (cf vs. 26)? Ascertain what further can be 
known about the two historical incidents cited by Gamaliel. 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.— The apostles were arrested and brought to trial 
as the leaders of the Christian movement.— The body of Christians 
was growing constantly and rapidly, so that their number was no 
longer recorded. 

2. Environment.— The people regarded the Christians with awe 
and reverence, and many of them joined the disciples—— The Saddu- 
cees were fearful that the Christian movement would sweep everything 
before it; the city of Jerusalem was filled with their teaching.— This 
meeting of the Sanhedrin was larger, more formal, and more impas- 
sioned than the previous one. 

3. Institutions.— Does the present section contribute any informa- 
tion on this subject? 

4. Belief and, teaching —The meaning of Jesus’ life, death, and 
exaltation was plainly preached to the Sanhedrists._—-Obedience to 
‘God’s commands superseded obedience to the commands of any 
human authorities.— Persecution for the sake of the gospel was gladly 
borne by the apostles. 

5. Daily life—The temple was a general meeting place of the 
‘Christians, and was also at this time the center of the public work.— 
Miracles were worked by the apostles as testimonials to their authority 
and as a summons of attention to their teaching.—The apostles did 
not in the least remit their evangelizing activities because of the pro- 
hibitory injunctions of the Sanhedrin. 

6. Divine guidance.—The Christians were given power and grace 
to attract and win many converts to the gospel, and to create a feeling 
of awe and reverence toward their cause.— Miraculous release from 
imprisonment was given the apostles, as a testimony to their divine 
mission. 
Literature.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
‘GLoaG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 46-48; STIFLER, Introduction to 
‘tthe Book of Acts, sec. vi; FARRAR, Life and Work of Paul, Bk. I, ch. 6, On the 
Sanhedrin, see the article upon that subject in the BIBLE DICTIONARY; SEIDEL, In 
the Time of Jesus, Bk. II, ch. 3; SCHURER, Jewish People in the Time of Christ, sec. 
23; STAPFER, Palestine in the Time of Christ, Bk. I, ch. 5. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


Professor James S. Riggs has preached at Vassar College three suc- 
cessive Sundays. His topic was The Sermon on the Mount. A 
course of lectures on Biblical Geography is also contemplated. 


Professor Frank K. Sanders is conducting in the Sunday School 
Times a senior Bible class. The work covers such portions of the 
Scriptures as are selected from week to week in the International Les- 
sons. 


Professor Lincoln Hulley, of Bucknell University, will spend the 
coming summer in Europe. At present he is giving weekly lectures 
on Sunday afternoons in Baltimore, Md., on The Life and Letters of 
Paul and The Book of Psalms. 


The following members of the Council were present at the meeting 
of the Society for Biblical Exegesis in New York City last December : 
Professors Chas. F. Bradley, Ernest D. Burton, Shailer Mathews, Willis 
J. Beecher, and Frank K. Sanders. 


Professor A. H. Huizinga and Professor Geo. R. Hovey have found 
it necessary for personal reasons to resign from the Council. The 
membership now stands, therefore: In the Old Testament Chamber, 
twenty-one; New Testament Chamber, sixteen; General Chamber, 
thirteen ; whole number, fifty. 


Dr. Herbert L. Willett has recently conducted the following insti- 
tutes: at Rock Island, IIl., four lectures, The Beginnings of the Church, 
Early Phases and Events of Christian History, The Best Days of the 
Apostle Paul, The Culmination of the Ministry of the Apostle Paul. 
At Des Moines, Iowa, six lectures on The Beginnings of Christian- 
ity, and again at Perry, lowa, the same course. Dr. Willett will visit 
the Pacific coast in July, and it is possible that he may offer instruction 
at the California assemblies. For six weeks from February 1st he will 
give instruction in connection with the Bible chair recently established 
at the University of Virginia, under the auspices of the denomination 
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Two Sunday Bible classes under the instruction of members of the 
Council of Seventy are in progress at The University of Chicago. 
The first is taught by President William R. Harper. The subject 
under consideration is Prophecy and the History of Prophecy, a study 
of the prophetic periods and the underlying principles of prophecy. The 
second is under the charge of Professor Ernest D. Burton, the subject, 
An Historical Study of the Life of the Christ. About 100 students are 
registered for each course. Regular reading and weekly themes are 
required of each student, and college credit to the extent of one-quarter 
major is given for each course. Both courses will continue through 
the winter and spring quarters. 


A course of lectures on Life after Death is being delivered simul- 
taneously at The University of Chicago and at Central Music Hall, 
Chicago. The names of the following members of the Council appear 
in the list of speakers: January 17th, Dr. Jas. H. Breasted, Life after 
Death among the Egyptians; January 24th, Professor E. T. Harper, 
Life after Death among the Assyro-Babylonians; January 31st, Pro- 
fessor Geo. S. Goodspeed, Life after Death in Ancient Persia and 
India; February 14th, President William R. Harper, Life after Death 
among the Hebrews; February 28th, Professor Ernest D. Burton, 
Life after Death in the New Testament ; March a2ist, Professor W. D. 
Mackenzie, Life after Death from the Point of View of Philosophy. 


The following gentlemen, elected to the Council at the annual 
meeting last December, have accepted membership : 

O.p TESTAMENT CHAMBER: Professors Nathaniel Schmidt, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; G. L. Robinson, Knox Theological 
Seminary, Toronto, Ont. 

New TESTAMENT CHAMBER: Professors A. W. Anthony, Cobb 
Divinity School, Lewiston, Me.; E. I. Bosworth, Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio; W. A. Stevens, Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, Rochester, N. Y. 

GENERAL CHAMBER: Professors E. K. Mitchell, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hartford, Conn.; B. L. Hobson, McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago. 


A course of lectures on current religious questions will be given on 
Sunday evenings, commencing with February 14th and extending 
through May goth, in Union Park Church, Chicago, of which Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D.D., is pastor. Several members of the Council of Seventy 
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will be among the lecturers: Professor James Lewis Hobson, Philo- 
sophical Basis of Theology; Professor George B. Foster, The Basis 
of Theology; Professor Edward T. Harper, Higher Criticism and 
the Pentateuch; Professor Augustus S. Carrier, Credibility of the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament; Professor Samuel Ives Cur- 
tiss, Prophecy: Object, Scope, and Use; Professor Andrew C. Zenos, 
Inspiration: How to be Defined and Accepted; President Charles J. 
Little, The Place of Christ in Modern Thought; Dr. Clyde W. Votaw, 
New Testament Interpretation as Affected by Recent Studies and 
Investigations; Professor William D. Mackenzie, Evolution Theories 
and Christian Doctrine ; Professor George H. Gilbert, The Teaching 
of Jesus in regard to the Hereafter. 


The prize examinations in Hebrew, New Testament Greek, and 
the English Bible, offered to college students annually by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature, will take place March roth. The 
following colleges have enrolled contestants: Cornell University, 
University of Denver, Northwestern University, Amherst College, 
Smith College, University of Wyoming, Bates College, University of 
New Brunswick, St. Stephens College (Annandale, N. Y.), University 
of the State of Missouri, Missouri Valley College (Marshall, Mo.), 
Harvard University, Oberlin College, Bryn Mawr College, Bucknell 
University, University of Oregon, St. Benedict’s College (Atchison, 
Kan.), Hiram College (Hiram, Ohio), Albion College, Drury College 
(Springfield, Mo.), Brown University, Gates College (Neligh, Neb.), 
Shurtleff College (Upper Alton, Ill.), Earlham College (Richmond, 
Ind.), Franklin and Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.), Columbia 
University (New York City), Penn College (Oskaloosa, Iowa), Knox 
College (Galesburg, Ill.), University of Illinois, Beloit College, Bow- 
doin College, McMaster University (Toronto), Avalon College (Tren- 
ton, Mo.), Tabor College (Tabor, Iowa), Coe College (Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa), St. John’s College (Winfield, Kan.), Yale University. 
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Fic. 1— PART OF THE 


ANTIQUITIES SENT BY MR. PETRIE FROM HIS DISCOVERIES AT THEBES LAST WINTER, 
AND NOW IN HASKELL MUSEUM, 


aby q 


Grploration and Discodvery. 


PROFESSOR PETRIE’S “EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT.” 


THE readers of the BisL1cAL WoRLD, who have been following Mr. 
Petrie’s work as chronicled in these pages, will be interested to know 
that an excellent representative selection of his last winter’s “finds” at 
Thebes has recently arrived at Haskell Oriental Museum of The Uni- 
‘versity of Chicago, where they are now being installed. A brief 
description of these accessions, with illustrations, is appended below. 

In July 1894 Mr. Petrie published a circular organizing the 
“*Egyptian Research Account,” a fund for the purpose of carrying on 
excavations in Egypt by those methods which have made his work so 
economical and so very successful during a period of fourteen (then 
twelve) years. How successful that work has continued to be, our 
readers already know. The BisLicaL WorLD has therefore great pleas- 
ure in announcing that it has been appointed by Mr. Petrie to repre- 
sent his work in America. Bulletins from the field will appear from 
month to month, with illustrations of the excavations in progress, and 
‘subscribers to the enterprise will thus be continually informed of the 
advance of the work and its more important results. The Chicago 
Woman’s Club last summer appointed a committee which is now in the 
field securing subscriptions for the E. R. A., as it is coming to be 
called. This committee is the working force of the CHicaco SociETy 
OF EGypTIAN RESEARCH, which will perhaps become one of the local 
‘societies in a national organization. Each member subscribing $5 or 
upward receives a copy of the annual volume recording the excavations 
and presenting the results, with explanatory text and scores of plates. 
This volume is amply worth the above minimum subscription, and at 
the same time the subscriber is assisting a great archeological work of 
interest to everyone, but of peculiar interest to the biblical student. 
The undersigned, at his address, The University of Chicago, will 
receive the subscriptions of any who are interested in unearthing and 
bringing to America the rapidly disappearing remains of this ancient 
people, among whom the Hebrews dwelt. 

In addition to the historical data, some idea of the tangible results 
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accruing from the work of the E. R. A. may be obtained by a glance 
at Fig. 1. Above is a good sandstone grave tablet, beneath which are 
four excellent canopic jars in which were preserved the viscera of the 
deceased. On the left of these is a rectangular sandstone block, bearing 


Fic, 2—A. A SANDSTONE TABLET OF DHUTMOSE IV (XVIIIth DYN.). B. A LIME- 
STONE BLOCK BEARING THE CARTOUCHE OF RAMSES II (XIXth DYN.) 
CUT IN OVER RELIEFS OF QUEEN HAT-SHEPSOWET (XVIIIth DYN.). 


the double name of Siptah, one of the last kings of the XI Xth dynasty. 
On the right of the jars, a similar block bears the name of the “Chief 
Treasurer, Bay.” Next it is the inscribed base of a black basalt statue, 
beside which is a sun-dried brick; this and other bricks of the collec- 
tion are good examples of the sort made by the Israelites, and they 
bear royal names from the period of the sojourn in Egypt. At the 
extreme right of this upper line is a box containing 196 ushebti figures 
belonging to one person and intended to do his work for him in the 
next world —a feat accomplished by means of magic. ‘Two interesting 
pieces occupy the extreme right of the second row; they are enlarged 
in Fig. 2. A is a sandstone tablet representing the King Dhutmose 
(Thotmes) IV offering an oblation to Amon. It was erected to com- 
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memorate a victory over Ethiopia, for the line at the bottom states : 
“Possessor of Cush, the vile, which his majesty captured in his vic- 
tories.” #B (Fig. 2) is a limestone block from Ramses II’s Theban 
temple, the so-called Ramesseum, inscribed with his name cut in over 


Fic. 3.— BRONZE TOOLS AND GLAZES FROM THE FOUNDATION DEPOSIT OF KING 
SIPTAH (XIXth DYN.,). 


earlier reliefs of Queen Hat-shepsowet (XVIIIth dynasty), showing 
that Ramses II stole the block from her neighboring temple of Der-el- 
bahri. Going back to Fig. 3, the sandstone block just under the four 
jars, which bears the partially defaced name of Thotmes IV, was like- 
wise plundered by Ramses II from a neighboring building of the 
former king. At the right of this block is a fine limestone grave 
tablet of one Beby and his wife Hudedef. Next to the right is a cop- 
tic tombstone bearing the cross. At the left end of this same row are 
two blocks of colored relief, likewise stolen from Queen Hat-shepsowet’s 
temple by Ramses II. Next these on the right is a sandstone fragment 
bearing the name of Merneptah, who erected the “Israel tablet” dis- 
covered by Mr. Petrie (see January BisticaL WorLD). In front of 
this row are spread out many smaller objects which we will not attempt 
to describe. A number of excellent pieces are ranged upon the floor. 
At the extreme right are fragments of painted coffins, three rows of 
good ushebti figures, and below these two round-top tomb tablets of 
wood finely painted. Next these, at the right of the middle, is a tall, 
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narrow limestone block with three lines of text on the front recording 
the names and titles of a deceased royal secretary, Amon-nekht, and 
his sister, Tewéremhéb. In the middle is a large sandstone block 
(three feet, two inches by two feet, three inches) from the tomb of a 
Theban priest, Zedhutefankh ; it bears a fine head of Osiris in the form 
of a Horus-hawk. Next this block is a splendid bust of the lioness- 
goddess, Sekhmet, cut in granite and polished. The sandstone frag- 
ments at the left of the goddess bear a sun-hymn containing the name 
of Dhutmose III (XVIIIth dynasty) at the top. On the floor in front 
are the fragments of a mummy net. Numerous cartonnage fragments. 
of XXIId dynasty coffins are also included in the collection. 

In Fig. 3 is a series of objects from the foundation deposits of King 
Siptah; in the center bronze tools, around these are pottery rings,. 
beads, scarabs, and models of legs of beef, dressed geese, cattle and 
the like. Similar objects from the foundation deposits of Queen Tau- 
sert’s temple and also of the Ramesseum are in the collection. 

Pieces of gold overlay bearing the names of King Siptah and the 
chief treasurer, Bay, from the foundation deposit of Siptah’s temple, 
are to be seen in Fig. 6. 

Many other objects of interest in the collection our space will not 
permit us to mention. 

A letter just received from Mr. Petrie, dated Beni Mazar, December 
29, 1896, says: “ Here we are only beginning and have as yet tapped 
Roman stuff alone.” Mr. Quibell, Petrie’s assistant, is at El-Kab. 
Much is to be expected from the work of both, and it is to be hoped 
that everyone will show a substantial interest in this work of recover- 
ing the long-forgotten past. 


James HENRY BREASTED. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Fic. 4.— PIECES OF GOLD OVERLAY BEARING THE NAME OF KING SIPTAH (X1IXth 
DYN.) AND THE CHIEF TREASURER, BAY. 
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Spnopses of Lmportant Articles. 


The Predictive Element in Old Testament Prophecy. By Pro- 
FESSOR WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. Aibliotheca Sacra, January 
1897, pp. 50-65. 

A true conception of prophecy is necessary to the understanding 
of Christianity. Revealed religion is dependent upon prophecy, for 
the prophet is the “organ of revelation.” Assuming the divine origin 
of the religion of the Old and New Testaments, and aceepting as the 
definition of a prophet one who delivers to men the message which he 
has received from God, two theses are maintained: (1) Prophecy is 
not, by any means, exclusively prediction. ‘The prophet is a man of 
his own times and, whether his message relates to the past, present, or 
future, his primary object is the religious instruction of his contempo- 
raries. But (2) prediction is an essential element of prophecy. It 
may be questioned whether the modern historical view of the functions 
of the prophet is not as defective and one-sided as the one which it has 
displaced. By this theory, the prophet was mainly occupied with the 
present as a preacher of righteousness, or with the past as an inter- 
preter of the events of history in accordance with his idea of God’s 
dealings with men, the future being referred to only occasionally and 
incidentally. His predictions are only the result of his clearer under- 
standing of the present and its tendencies, or his deductions from his 
divinely imparted knowledge of the character of God. But sucha 
theory ignores many important facts which must be taken into account 
in forming a true conception of the prophetic function. On the testi- 
mony of the prophets themselves, prediction is not merely subsidiary, 
but a prominent and essential part of prophecy. It is not the result 
of a process of reasoning, but a part of the body of revealed truth. 
The prophets claimed to be seers. They knew the purposes of Jehovah, 
not only in regard to their own people but in regard to other nations. 

The Old Testament lays special emphasis upon the power of pre- 
diction as a characteristic of the true prophet. Deuteronomy distinctly 
makes the fulfilment of the prophet’s predictions the test of his divine 
commission. Micaiah confidently appeals to this test for confirmation 
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of his own prophetic character in connection with his prediction of 
the disaster which should meet Ahab at Ramoth-gilead. Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel call upon the people to apply the same test to the predic- 
tions of themselves and of their rivals, the false prophets. 

But it is in the second part of the book of Isaiah that this argument 
is most emphasized. Jehovah challenges the gods of the nations to 
compare themselves with him in this respect, and it is in view of their 
inability to foretell the future, in contrast with Jehovah’s own marvelous 
prophecies, that his superiority must be acknowledged. Upon this 
same power of prediction the prophet bases his plea to the people to 
hear the words of Jehovah through himself, and for their refusal to 
regard this test, his denunciations are most severe. So Zechariah after 
the captivity bases his claim to the attention of the people upon the 
fact that the words of the former prophets had overtaken their fathers. 

The most obvious, though not the most important, form of pre- 
diction consists in the precise foretelling of definite future events. 
The attempt has been made to destroy the force of such instances by 
some interpreters who seek to show that predictive prophecy is always 
general rather than specific, and is mainly the result of shrewd 
generalizations. But the cases of definite predictions, not only in the 
records of the earlier prophets as contained in the historical books but 
also in the distinctively prophetical works, are too numerous and too 
well attested to be thus explained away. It is impossible to doubt 
that the prophets were conscious of uttering not “ presentiments ” but 
“‘ certainties,” revealed to them by the same spirit which was the source 
of their convictions in regard to religious truth. 

Illustrations from the historical books are the signs given by Samuel 
to Saul (1 Sam. 10:1-9), Ahijah’s promise to Jeroboam (1 Kings 
11:29), and the doom pronounced upon the altar at Bethel (1 Kings 
13: 1-3). From the prophetic writings only a few of the many cases 
of specific prediction are cited. Amos foretells the fate of Amaziah, 
the priest of Bethel, and later the Assyrian captivity. Isaiah in several 
instances predicts events which were to occur within a few years and 
in each case the event follows as predicted. Jeremiah foretells the 
death of Hananiah within one year, and at least twice predicts the 
Babylonian exile and declares its duration. Ezekiel in Babylon fore- 
sees the siege of Jerusalem and declares that the king shall be taken 
captive and his eyes put out. 

Such instances of specific prediction are sufficient to compel the 
acknowledgment of the predictive element in prophecy, but they do 
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not stand alone. All Messianic prophecy in its broad sense, as 
including all prophecies concerning the completion of the kingdom 
of God and the redemption and glorification of his people, whether 
connected with the advent of a personal Messiah or not, is essentially 
predictive prophecy. The prophecy of a golden age to come is found 
in all forms of biblical literature, but in its highest beauty Messianic 
prophecy is confined to the prophetical books. But the depiction of 
future glory has its darker counterpart which is even more prominent 
in the prophetic picture of the coming age. All the prophets without 
exception are heralds of doom. The true conception of the prophetic 
work includes both phases, the proclamation of future judgment and 
the description of the reign of peace and righteousness. These two: 
facts form the fixed points of the prophetic conception of the future. 


Some prophets emphasize one phase and some the other. In Amos. 


the proclamation of doom is the chief feature, in the second part of 


Isaiah the idea of restoration is the more prominent, but neither 


wholly overlooks the other side of the picture. Down to the last of 
the prophets, Malachi, the same two facts are recognized. Without. 
such a recognition on the part of the interpreter a correct understand- 
ing of prophecy is impossible. The point of view of the prophet, with 
his vision of doom and glory, is a necessary condition of appreciation 
of the picture which he presents. 

That prophecy such as has been described forms an important part 
of the prophetic literature of the Old Testament no one would deny, 
but modern criticism will never be able to do the prophets full justice 
until it is willing to accept their own word in regard to the source of 
their knowledge of the future. The prophet proclaims the approach- 
ing judgment not from his conviction that sin must be punished but 
from divine revelation. So his faith in a future restoration is based 
upon Jehovah’s promises to him rather than upon any process of 
reasoning from his ideas of Jehovah’s character. 

This view is not inconsistent with the strictest historical interpreta- 
tion of the prophet’s life and work. He is no less a preacher of 
righteousness to his own times because his promises of doom or of 
glory are based upon immediate knowledge of the divine plan for the: 
future. 

With regard to the fulfilment of prophecy it may be said that the- 
conclusions already reached are not dependent upon this question. 
It is probably true that a large part of prophecy has never been ful- 
filled and never will be, and that the prophets themselves did not 
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expect a literal fulfilment. Indeed, in many cases the object of the 
prophecy was to prevent its fulfilment by removing the conditions 
that called it forth. There is, moreover, an ideal element in prophecy 
and some predictions are-clothed in so highly figurative language that 
we can hardly suppose that the prophets themselves expected a literal 
fulfilment. But in many cases it is evident that they did expect a real 
fulfilment, of some kind, at some time. The fact that they sometimes 
repeat a prophecy given long before shows that they did not lose faith 
in its ultimate fulfilment. 

But a proper conception of the fulfilment of prophecy cannot be. 
derived from a study of the prophetic writings alone. Much prophecy 
may be understood only in the light of the New Testament. 

C. 
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Book Rebiews. 


A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek after the Westcott and Hort Text. 
By the Rev. ArtHuR WricHut, M.A. London and New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1896. 4to, pp. xvi+168. Price $2. 


The title of this book is not quite accurate. It is in reality a 
synopsis of the first three gospels with occasional parallels from the 
fourth gospel. It has been compiled, Mr. Wright says, to assist 
beginners in the critical study of the gospels ; he means apparently 
of the synoptic gospels; it affords at least no appreciable help for 
the study of the fourth gospel. In some respects it is excellently 
adapted to this purpose. To begin with, it is an admirable piece 
of book manufacture. Paper, type, and binding are all excel- 
lent. It has besides some mechanical features, due to the author 
rather than to printer, which greatly increase its usefulness. Nota- 
ble among these is its division of the text of the several gos- 
pels in parallel passages into lines of such length as to exhibit 
the parallelism more perfectly. In this respect it has no equal 
among books of its class. Huck’s Synopsis has this feature to some 
extent, but by no means so perfectly as Wright. Even Wright might 
advantageously have carried it still further. In some other respects 
the book is less adapted to the uses of the students for whom it was 
constructed. Instead of printing the gospel material in the order of 
the evangelists as nearly as is possible (consistently with the construc- 
tion of a synopsis at all), Mr. Wright breaks the matter up into six 
divisions, corresponding with what he regards as the sources of the 
gospels. He does this not simply to exhibit his theory, but expresses 
himself as particularly confident of the practical utility of the plan. 
Practically useful it is if Mr. Wright’s theory is certainly right, or if 
the book is to be used for the purpose of testing the theory. But we 
believe Mr. Wright would have been wiser if, in making a book so 
beautiful and convenient in certain respects, he had had in mind a 
larger public. For those who have no theory, or who hold tentatively 
or decidedly some other theory than Wright’s, it would be far more 
convenient to have the material retained as nearly as possible in the 
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order of the evangelists, especially as consistently with this Mr. 
Wright could certainly have devised some way of distinguishing the 
six sources which he thinks he can discern. 

As to Mr. Wright’s theory itself, this was expounded some years 
ago in his book on the Composition of the Gospels (1890), and is 
known to students of the synoptic problem. Its two features, the 
division of the material into the six sources or classes of sources, and 
the proposition that these sources as used by the evangelists were 
mainly oral—catechetical cycles—can be considered quite separately. 
For the oral character of the sources something is to be said. Appar- 
ently we need a still more careful study of the literary method of the 
first century than has yet been made before we shall have the basis for 
a final decision of this question. 

The other question — the division into sources — is not intrinsically 
less difficult, but it does seem somewhat less difficult to say whether 
Mr. Wright’s analysis will stand. To this reviewer, at least, it seems 
certain that it will not. After he leaves the safe ground of Mark’s 
gospel, which cunstitutes his first source, he proceeds in entirely too 
mechanical and artificial a fashion, distinguishing his sources quite 
too much by some mere rule of thumb, such as the presence of the 
material in one or a certain two of the evangelists, and with too little 
regard for internal characteristics. He allows, also, more weight than 
is just to “the great principle which he has made his loadstar,” but 
which he himself admits breaks down in the presence of the facts, 
viz., that “an evangelist would omit nothing” contained in his 
sources. 

We are glad to add this book to our apparatus for the study of the 
synoptic problem. No book published in this country or England 
is so useful for the purpose if we except Rushbrooke’s Synopticon, the 
size and costliness of which are a hindrance to its general use. But 
we wish Mr. Wright had followed more nearly in the footsteps of 
Huck, only adding some of the mechanical features of this book. As 
respects the discrimination of the sources we are constrained to 
believe his work will require revision. E. D. B. 


The Search-Light of St. Hippolytus. By Parke P. FLournoy. 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co. 1896. Pp. 250. Price $1. 

Questions pertaining to the early church, its organization, the 

authenticity of the Scriptures, the attacks of infidelity and the argu- 
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ments to meet them, are of perennial and surpassing interest to the 
average thoughtful person as well as to the critical scholar and the 
trained thinker. Fortunately for such people there are many books 
issuing from the press, cheap, fairly accurate, and attractive in style. 
The book before us is of this class. 

Hippolytus’ Philosophoumena; or Refutation of all Heresies, was 
discovered in 1842, and published in 1851. It has settled in the neg- 
ative the question of an infallible papacy. “And not until that dis- 
covery and others still more recent, such as Tatian’s Diatessaron 
(published in 1888) and the ancient Syriac version of the gospels 
(found at Mt. Sinai in 1892), was it known how irresistible was the 
evidence of the genuineness of the New Testament Scriptures.” 

Provided with these search-lights the author proceeds to an exam- 
ination of the arguments against Christianity as put forth by Baur, 
Renan, and others. 

Many of his criticisms are acute and telling. Many passages are 
calculated to awaken the thoughtful attention of Christian people 
everywhere. For instance, there is one on page 162, the pertness and 
truthfulness of which cannot be questioned: “The Hegelian philos- 
ophy doubtless had much to do with bringing Renan to that atheistic 
' pantheism which took away all reverence and sense of duty, along 
with all solemnity, from his mind. And that philosophy is robbing 
many of their faith now, especially in our country and Great Britain. 
Many of the most attractive teachers are instilling it into receptive 
minds among college and university students.” 

The author has a good case and argues it strongly, but unfortu- 
nately betrays too often a partisan animus that weakens the effect of 
his book and will lessen its influence upon the minds of many of those 
whom he most wishes to influence. J. W. M. 


Geographie des alten Palastina. Von Dr. F. Bunt. Freiburg i. B. 
und Leipzig: Akademische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. 
C. B. Mohr. 1896. 8vo, pp. x-+ 300. M. 6.60. 


This volume is the tenth in the series of theological outlines which 
has become so widely known through Professor Harnack’s Dogmen- 
geschichte, Professor Cornill’s Adttestamentliche Einleitung, and Benzing- 
er’s Hebraische Archdologie. As might be expected from the author’s 
reputation the new “outline” is thorough and practical. There is no 
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eloquence, no sparkle of any kind, but a condensed yet reliable state- 
ment of facts and probabilities, and that is what the student really 
needs. 

The literature drawn upon covers a very wide range, from ancient 
inscriptions such as the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, of which considerable 
use has been made, down to the most recent research, but it is not 
exhaustive so far as books written in English are concerned. Little 
if any use, for example, has been made of Conder’s Zent-work in 
Palestine, and Tristram’s Matural History of the Bible seems to have 
been overlooked. Familiarity with the latter and with an article, 
revised by the same writer, in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, would 
have prevented the remark that the ass is used in modern Palestine 
only by the poor and as a beast of burden. Zhe Land and the Book 
also is missing from the list of works on Palestinian research, although 
the writings of Buckingham and Irby and Mangles are included. 

The book, after a short preface and an introduction of eight pages, 
is divided into two parts: (1) A geographical description of Palestine 
(pp. 9-63). (2) The historical geography of Palestine (pp. 64-300). 
The statements made in the text are accompanied by footnotes giving 
references, and in some instances additional information. 

In discussing the topography of Jerusalem Dr. Buhl agrees with 
Sir Charles Wilson and Benzinger in locating the Jebusite fortress 
which was captured by David on the eastern hill. He regards it as 
demonstrated by the researches of Schick that the line of the second 
wall ran south and east of the ground now covered by the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and that therefore this much controverted site may 
be correct after all. , 

The Gilgal, from which Elijah went down to Bethel shortly before 
his translation, is conjecturally identified with some ruins called 
Gulega/ a \ittle to the southeast of Askar, near Nablous. This view is 
urged as “extremely probable.” The theory that there were two 
Bethsaidas— Bethsaida Julias and a Bethsaida nearer Capernaum—-is 
rejected, but it is considered possible that the place mentioned in the 
gospels may have been a sort of suburb of the half-heathen Julias. 
Tell Hum is preferred. to Khan Minyeh as the site of Capernaum. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty occasioned by the reference of Josephus 
to the spring of Capernaum this is still the best solution of the problem 
that has yet been offered. The claims of Kefr Kenna and Kanat 
el-galil (as Dr. Buhl spells the name) cannot yet be adjusted. Emmaus 
is found “with high probability” in Colonije, in which case it must 
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be assumed that the evangelist has made a mistake as to its distance 
from Jerusalem. The identification of the home of Mary Magdalene 
with Mejdel on the western shore of the lake is pronounced question- 
able, because it is plain, from the Talmud, that there were several 
places in that district named Magdala or Migdal. 

The book is provided with copious indexes, and a good map based 
on that prepared by Guthe and Fischer, but the use of the latter is 
needlessly hampered by the adoption of a different method of trans- 
literating Arabic names from that followed in the text. The name, 
for instance, which is printed in the latter, Gudega/, appears in the 
former as Dschuledsehil. It is true that the matter is mentioned in 
the preface, and in some measure explained, but still the want of uni- 
formity is much to be deplored. There is also a plan of Jerusalem 
reproduced with a few alterations from that in Benzinger’s Archdaologie, 
which, in its turn, is borrowed from Baedeker’s Syria and Palestine. 
On page 151 is a curious slip: “third century” for “second century,” 
in a reference to Hadrian. W. TayLoR SMITH. 


Der neuentdeckte Codex Syrus Sinaiticus, untersucht von Dr. 
HoLzHeEy, mit einem vollstandigen Verzeichniss der 
Varianten des Cod. Sinaiticus und Codex Curetonianus. 
Miinchen: Verlag der J. J. Leibner’schen Buchhandlung. 
1896. 8vo, pp. lix-+ 89. Price M. 5. 

Syriac scholars will find this handsome volume a useful aid to the 
study of the Lewis codex. The dissertation which occupies the first 
fifty-nine pages is very comprehensive. Beginning with a short account 
of the different Syriac versions it treats successively of the nature of the 
relationship between the newly found text and the Curetonian, of the 
orthographical, grammatical, lexical and material differences between 
them, of their relation to the Peshitto, to the different groups repre- 
sented in Greek textual tradition, and to the Diatessaron, and closes 
with some instructive remarks on the distinctive peculiarities of the 
new codex and a summary of the results of the inquiry. These results, 
minus one, are as follows: (1) The two versions (the Lewis codex: 
and the Curetonian, which are denoted respectively hy the abbreviations 
Ss and Sc) are two recensions of one and the same text. (2) In 
language Ss exhibits peculiarities which approximate to the Jerusalem 
Lectionary, while Sc approaches the Peshitto. (3) As to subject- 
matter Ss does not keep so close to the Greek text and the Peshitto as 
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Sc. (4) The genealogical order of the three texts is: Ss, Sc, Peshitto. 
(5) Ss contains fewer variants of the so-called “Western” and Codex 
D text than Sc. (6) Both Ss and Sc exhibit distinct traces of Alex- 
andrian readings. (7) The Déatessaron is dependent on Ss. Whether 
it is later than Sc is uncertain. (8) Both Ss and Sc are orthodox 
copies, but the author of Ss shows to a certain extent Jewish-Christian 
views, whilst the author of Sc shows more distinctly Gentile-Christian 
views. (9) The genealogy in Ss (Matt. 1:1-17) proceeds probably 
from an Ebionite gospel. Whatever may be thought of these con- 
clusions, and there is wide room for difference of opinion concerning 
most of them, there can be no question as to the utility of the researches 
on which they are based. Dr. Holzhey has laid students under great 
obligations by collecting such a mass of material and issuing it in so 
clear and compact a form. The comparison, for instance, of more 
than one hundred texts, as they stand in the Diatessaron, with Ss and 
Sc in three parallel columns, puts before the reader in five pages the 
results of a laborious investigation. It is much to be regretted that 
the book was written before the appearance of the volume which com- 
pletes the publication of the text of the manuscript in so far as it can be 
deciphered. As the fresh portions include a considerable number of 
passages common to Ss and Sc, the collation of the two manuscripts 
which fills considerably more than -_ the volume is of necessity 
seriously incomplete. W. TayLor SMITH. 


A Cycle of Cathay. W.A.P. Martin. Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Co. 1896. Pp. 464. $2. 

China has not, like Japan, been written to death by visitors on the 
basis of a few weeks’ experience, and has enjoyed at least as much as 
Japan the attentions of men whose life work has been done there. To 
this latter class belongs a Cycle of Cathay, for Dr. Martin’s residence of 
forty years in China covers two-thirds of the period he describes. 
While this life forms the thread of the account and is itself notable as 
the life of probably the most influential foreigner in China during recent 
decades, the account itself mostly concerns the Chinese, and presents 
us with one of the most comprehensive, intimate, and just estimates of 
that very peculiar people. The writer’s position as president for thirty 
years of the Tungwen College in Peking, established for training the 
Chinese foreign diplomatic corps, brought him into constant contact 
with mandarins of the highest rank, just the class which no other 
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writer has been privileged to meet. From this vantage Dr. Martin 
has been able to give us an illuminating account of political relations 
between China and the Western powers since 1852, to assign the real 
but otherwise unknown motives impelling both China and the powers, 
and therefore to adjudicate on the moral status of each, often, alas, to 
the disadvantage of the so-called Christian powers. That great damage 
has hereby been done to the missionary cause, which is inevitably 
associated by the Chinese with the commercial and political ones, is 
quite obvious. 

Though leaving the missionary ranks after ten years’ labor therein 
for the service of the Chinese government, Dr. Martin continued his 
missionary work precisely where it seemed to him most needed, 
namely, in education and in the translation of text-books on inter- 
national law, physics, and chemistry. ‘A volume would be needed to 
show how all kinds of errors in philosophy, religion, and politics hide 
behind these ‘dual forces’ and ‘ five elements.’ The power that shakes 
these pillars will bring down the whole edifice of superstition. It is 
not a blind Samson that can do it but science with her eyes open.” 
God speed the day when the Christian missionary shall be equipped 
in addition to his theology, not only with law and physics, but with 
sociology and hierology (comparative religion), which he will find not 
less mighty to the pulling down of heathen strongholds. It is plain 
that Dr. Martin’s production must rank with those of Legge, Douglas, 
Williams, Mayers, A. Smith, Edkins, and Giles as first-rate authorities 
on the Chinese. E. B. 
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